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1918-LET’S MAKE IT A BANNER YEAR 














Royal Stamp, Third in Senior Calf Class at the 


ANOTHER $5,000 SOUTHERN BULL 


Recent International. This Classy Shorthorn Is Owned by Meadow Brook Farm, W. L. Smith, Owner, Eutaw, Alabama 





N MATERIAL things, the year * 1917 

was perhaps the greatest in the historv 

of the agricultural South.. We have 
made larger crops in past vears, but high 
prices for almost everything have brought 
to us an unprecedented flood of gold and 
probably the greatest degree of material 
prosperity we have ever enjoyed. 


To the thinking, hustling farmer, 1918 
holds out even greater promise. A world 
at war must be fed and clothed, and high 
prices are practically certain for all the 
crops we grow. 


It is our duty and our opportunity 
to do our utmost. It is our duty, because 
without the bread, meat, fats and clothing 
we can furnish, our boys across the seas 
and our allies cannot win the war and 
free the world from the menace of the 
Hun. It is our opportunity, because of 
the certainty of high prices—prices that 
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will bring .to us the wealth we have || 
needed all these years to build homes, || 
schools and roads and to give our child- 
ren the opportunities that are rightfully | 


theirs. 


That we may do our full duty, that we | 
may grasp our opportunity, we must roll 
up our sleeves, mentally and physically. 
Mentally, we must arm ourselves with 
every known fact that will help us in our | 
business; on the physical side, we must aim 
to do a little more work than we have 
ever done before, and do it better than 
ever before. Every acre must be made to 
do a little better than its previous best, 
and to this end the fullest possible use | 
must be made of fertilizers and labor- i! 
saving machinery. 
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Our duty and our opportunity—do |) 
you grasp the meaning of these? It is the; 
Southern farmer's great day. 
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— dealer who carries the Lankford in 
stock sell it under this guarantee: “Use it on 
any horse or mule with galls or sore shoulders, 
and if the shoulders do not heal while the 
animal works, your money will be refunded.” 


If you start your teams out with heavy leather 


_ collars you are apt to have them laid up in their 


stalls when you need them in the stubble. 


There is but one collar guaranteed to heal sore 
shoulders while the horse or mule works. And 
that is the genuine Lankford. 


Stuffed NOT With Straw, but With 
Cool, Springy Cotton Fibre 


In your barefoot days did you ever sit on 
grandma’s haircloth sofa with a thousand hairs 
puncturing your skin? Some cotton collars 
are stuffed with hair and straw. Soon the 
hairs stick through the duck covering torment- 
ing a sore-necked animal every working hour. 


Not a strand of hair—not a wisp of straw is 
ever used in the Lankford. Instead we stuff 
these collars with soft, oily, springy cotton 
fibre. It costs much more than hair. It ab- 
sorbs the sweat and impurities from the sores 
—keeps the neck cool and comfortable and 
free from irritation. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


r 


The Genuine Lankford Collar Puts an End 
to Galls and Sore Shoulders—or No Pay 


A: Low-Necked Collar for Mule Comfort 
Gives Pulling Muscles Full Play 
A pair of bedroom slippers aren’t much for looks. But 
they feel mighty good on the feet. It’s just that way 
with Lankford Collars. We make them open at the. 
bottom instead of at the top. And that low neck means 
comfort, pulling power, if it doesn’t add to looks. 
Watch the motion of an ordinary collar while the team 
plows. You'll see that every step it rasps against the 
shoulders. Take a horse or_mule in the spring when 
musclesare flabby—add sweat—rub the sweaty shoulders 
for eight hours with a heavy leather collar or a collar 
stuffed with hay and straw, and you have a-recipe that’s 
sure to make galls. 
This open-at-the-neck collar, conforms itself to the neck. 
The collar is like a part of the team instead of a yoke 
about its neck. There is no shoulder rubbing. 
Dealers Sell a Million a Year 
Dealers sell more than a million Lankfords a year be- 
cause of three big features. ist, Guaranteed to heal 
galls and sore shoulders while the team works or no 
pay. 2nd, Stuffed with springy, oily cotton fibre instead 
of unsanitary hair and straw. 3rd, Open at the neck so 
that it can’t rub the shoulders. 
For your team’s sake take off those hard, unyielding 
leather collars and slip on this comfortable, open-at-the- 
neck collar that puts an end to galls. 
The Lankford Collar costs only $1.50. Easy to put on 
—will not pack or harden—cannot sweeney—lasts three 
or more seasons. If your dealer cannot supply you with 
the genuine guaranteed Lankford, take no substitutes. 
Write me, stating size wanted and I will supply you 
with collar and guarantee. 


‘W. D. Couch, Couch Bros. Mfg. Co., Box 974-C, Atlanta, Ga., Box 19-C, Memphis, Tenn. 


Price 
$1.50 


“An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth 
a pound of cure” 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 





By TAIT BUTLER 








The South Should Raise More 
Sheep 


es IS generally conceded that any 

large increase in livestock produc- 
tion in this country must largely come 
from the South. The trend toward 
larger cattle and hog production is al- 
ready evident, but there is probably 
less of a general disposition to in- 
crease sheep production to any con- 
siderable extent. 

Recently, however, representatives 
of the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation have visited the South, look- 
ing into the suitability of certain sec- 
tions for sheep production on a more 
pretentious scale or at least with a 
view of trying out sheep production 
on a large scale. 

It has been stated that over 60 per 
cent of the sheep production of the 
country is in the Northwestern states, 
where large flocks are kept under 
range conditions. Because sheep pro- 
duction on the small farms of the old- 
er states has decreased, somie have 
stated that sheep production is not 
likely to succeed, except where it is 
the chief interest of the farm. In 
other words, that sheep production 
as a side-line, or as one of the many 
minor activities of the farm does not 
succeed. 

If this were true it would form an 
exception to what exists in all other 
lines of livestock production in this 
country. The bulk of the large num- 
bers of fat steers and hogs to be 
found almost any day on the large 
markets of this country have come 
from the small farms of the nation 
and not from the ranches or large 
farms which specialize in livestock 
production. 

But there is also direct evidence that 
it is not true that sheep production 
cannot succeed as a minor operation 
on the small farm. Probably more 
sheep are produced in Middle Ten- 
nessee than in any other equal area 
in the South, and the production of 
early lambs in that section is carried 
on almost entirely as a side-line to 
the larger farming operations. 

There may be certain sections of 
the South where an excess of mois- 
ture and damp, low lands make these 
particular sections unfavorable for 
sheep production, but with the care 
which sheep demand and should al- 
ways receive there is no reason why 
sheep should not be found profitable 
on practically every upland farm in 
the South, and also in the better 
drained portions of the coastal plain 
or sandy regions of the lower South. 
A small flock of sheep, not to exceed 
50 ewes on the average farm, can be 
made a source of additional revenue 
of which a large part will be net 
profit. 

Just as we believe cattle and hogs 
should be maintained on every farm 
as a regular part of the farming op- 
erations, likewise sheep should also 
be kept and for the same reasons. 
There are idle lands that should be 
grazed and rough forage, especially 
legumes which must be produced in 
order to build up our soils, and these 
can be best utilized by feeding them 
to livestock. By using these rough 
feeds, cottonseed meal and other con- 
centrates can also be used profitably 
in small quantities and the plant 
foods which now leave the South, 
when these are sold, retained to in- 
crease our future crop yields. 

The soils and climate of the South 
may not be as well adapted to sheep 
production, as regards certain fea- 
tures, as are those of some other sec- 











tions; but lack of “sheep-sense” or a 
lack of that care and close attention 
which sheep demand is a much great- 
er obstacle to successful sheep pro- 
duction in ‘the South than any unsuit- 
ability of soil or climate. 

The small flock of sheep, especially 
for early lamb production, through 
the use of winter and early spring 
grazing crops, should be made highly 
profitable in a small way; but until 
we are ready to give that intimate 
touch and attention to the details of 
management, which sheep demand, 
the average Southern farmer should 
not attempt sheep production on a 
large scale. 





The Feeding Value of Cottonseed 
Hulls 


READER says he has seen it 

stated in a livestock journal that 
“cottonseed hulls have practically no 
feeding value and cattle will starve 
to death if they had no other feed.” 
He wants to know what we think of 
this statement. 

Apart from the faulty English of 
this statement, we think it is erron- 
eous as to matter of fact. It is a 
clear illustration of how far wrong 
prejudice or a lack of information 
may lead one. It is probably also 
true that “cattle would starve to 
death if they had no other feed” than 
corn or cottonseed meal, but it is 
safe to predict that even the writer 
of the above quotation would not go 
so far as to state that corn and cot- 
tonseed meal “have practically no 
feed value.” 


Cattle require roughage and any 
roughage which they will eat readily 
and digest has feed value. Cattle eat 
cottonseed hulls very readily and 
they digest about 6 per cent of the 
protein, 47 per cent of the fiber, 34 
per cent of the nitrogen-free extract 
and 79 per cent of the fat which the 
hulls contain. In other words, in 100 
pounds of cottonseed hulls there are 
3 pounds of digestible protein, 33.3 
pounds of digestible carbohydrates 
and 1.5 pounds of digestible fat. 


It is true, however, that cattle 
would probably starve to death if 
they had no other feed, but a certain 
proportion of cottonseed hulls can be 
digested by cattle and upto that ex- 
tent and tothe extent of heat produc- 
tion required by their bodies the hulls 
have feed value. The same applies to 
corn stover, and the straws of oats, 
wheat, etc. In fact, the experience of 
the practical feeder shows that when 
cattle get a liberal allowance of corn 
silage and cottonseed meal there is 
little difference in the value of corn 
stover, cottonseed hulls, straws of the 
common cereals and the lower grades 
of grass hays, although the cattle do 
better on any one of these when fed 
with corn silage and cottonseed meal 
than when corn silage and cottonseed 
meal are fed without one of these 
coarse dry feeds. 


Cottonseed hulls have a feeding 
value, but this value is low as com- 
pared with good legume hays and 
concentrates. Because they form a 
good material with which to mix cot- 
tonseed meal, or other rich protein 
concentrate, and are generally avail- 
able throughout the Cotton Belt, 
while hays are usually scarce and 
high-priced, cottonseed hulls have 
generally been given too high a value 
in the South; but that is no reason 
why anyone should state that they 
have “practically no feed value.” The 





following shows the digestible nutri- 
ents in 100 pounds of cottonseed 
hulls and several other low-grade dry 
roughages, and it may be stated that 
practical experience or the “opinions” 
of the cattle fed have shown that the 
relative feeding value of cottonseed 
hulls is fully as great as this com- 
parison indicates: 





DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 
100 POUNDS 











Carbohy- 

Protein drates Fat 
Cottonseed hulls 33.3 Ibs 1.5 Be. 
Corn stover 42.4 Ibe. 0.7 he. 
Oat straw ... 42.6 Ibs 0.9 Ibs. 
Wheat straw . 35.1 De 0.5 Ibe. 
Rice straw .., 87.8 Ds 0.3 Des. 
Timothy hay . 42.8 Ds 1.2 De. 














Five Per Cent Salt Too Much in 


Any Feed 

READER writes: “A certain mix- 
_ ed feed has been sold in this sec- 
tion, which the manufacturer admits 
contains 5 per cent salt. The feed has 
been fed to a large number of hogs 
with bad results, a numter of deaths 
having been reported. The feed con- 
tains soy bean meal, rice bran, alfalfa 
meal and salt. I am satisfied the 
deaths are not due to cholera. Just 
as soon as we stop feeding this mix- 
ed feed the sick hogs begin to mend. 
Is 5 per cent too much salt?” 

There is too much salt in this feed 
for any animal. Its sale should be 
prohibited. Hogs probably require 
less salt than cattle, and it has been 
found that a steer weighing 1,000 
pounds requires or takes from one 
ounce to one and three-fourths 
ounces daily. 

If we assume that a hog should 
have one-tenth of an ounce of salt 
daily for every 100 pounds of his live 
weight, and this is probably ample, 
then a 200-pound hog should receive 
two-tenths of an ounce of salt daily. 
To secure that amount of salt from a 
mixed feed containing 5 per cent of 
salt such a 200-pound hog would only 
have to eat two-ninths of a pound of 
the feed. To maintain such a 200- 
pound hog, without gain or loss of 
weight, would probably require two 
pounds or a little more of this feed 
and in that amount of feed he would 
get one-tenth of a pound of salt, or 
1.6 ounces, or about eight times the 
salt he probably requires. If this hog 
were fed 6 pounds of this feed a day, 
which he would probably require to 
make a gain of one pound a day, he 
would get four-tenths of a pound, or 
48 ounces of salt a day, which is 
about 24 times the salt he probably 
requires. 


It seems to us almost impossible 
that any manuafcturer should put 5 
per cent of salt in a mixed feed and it 
is probable that our correspondent 
must have mistaken .5 per cent for 5 
per cent. Even .5 per cent is prob- 
ably more than hogs require. With 
5 per cent of salt there would be dan- 
ger of the hogs getting too much, un- 
less the feed was carefully mixed, or 
if the salt being heavy settled to the 
bottom. 





Tuberculosis Accredited Herds of 
Pure-bred Cattle 


OR several years a plan for clear- 

ing pure-bred herds of cattle from 
tuberculosis and then giving the own- 
ers a reward for having clean herds; 
by giving them official testimony to 
that effect, has been in operation in 
some states, particularly Minnesota. 

Recently representatives of the 
United States Livestock Sanitary As- 
sociation, and of the beef cattle and 
dairy cattle breeders of the country 
met in conference and agreed upon 
regulations for establishing “Accredi- 
ted Herds of Pure-bred Cattle.” 

Dr. J. A. Kiernan, Chief of Division 
of Tuberculosis Eradication of the 
United States Bureau of Animal In- 


dustry, who is so well known in the 
South from his long and efficient work 
in tick eradication, but who has re- 
cently been transferred to this new 
work, submitted a plan which with 


oe was unanimously adopt- 
ed. 


There are many reasons why the 
officially accredited herd should be 
especially attractive to the South and 
Southern breeders. Owing to the cli- 
matic conditions, which enable cattle 
to live more largely in the open; the 
fact that cattle have been brought in 
from other sections in smaller num- 
bers and there has been generally less 
traffic in pure-bred animals, our cate 
tle are not as largely affected with tus 
berculosis as in other sections. Since 
our herds are still comparatively few, 
the disease is less prevalent and we 
are now starting many new breeding 
herds, it is important that we take 
steps to stamp out the disease while 
it may yet be easily done. No breeder 
starting a pure-bred herd in the 
South should fail to at once avail 
himself of the advantages of an “ace 
credited herd.” 


The value of an official certification 
that his herd is free from tuberculo- 
sis will be worth more than its cost in 
the favorable publicity obtained, 
while to start right and keep right 
will save him tthe losses and discour- 
agement which so often come to the 
young breeder through the introduc- 
tion of a tuberculous animal and the 
infection of other members of the 
herd. 


The following are the regulations 
which have been adopted. 


An accredited tuberculin-tested pure-bred 
herd is one which has been tuberculin-tested 
by the subcutaneous method, or any other 
test approved by the Bureau of Animal Ine 
dustry, under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, or a regularly employed 
veterinary inspector of the state in which 
coéperative tuberculosis eradication work is 
being conducted. Further, it shall be a herd 
in which no animal affected with tuberculos 
sis has been found upon two annual or 
three semi-annual tuberculin tests, as above 
described, and by physical examination. 


The entire herd, or any cattle in the herd 
shall be tuberculin-tested or retested at such 
time as is considered necessary by the fed« 
eral and state authorities, 

No cattle shall be presented for the tubere 
culin-test which have been injected with tue 
berculin within sixty days immediately pre-e 
ceding, or which have at any time reacted 
to a tuberculin test. 

No herd shall be classed as an accredited 
herd in which tuberculosis has been found, 
as provided for in first paragraph, until such 
herd has been successfully subjected to two 
consecutive tests with tuberculin, applied at 
intervals of not less than six months, the 
first interval dating from the time of removal 
of the tuberculous animal from the herd. 


Prior to each tuberculin test, satisfactory 
evidence of the identity of the registered 
animals shall be presented to the inspector, 
Any grade cattle maintained in the herd, 
or associated with animals of the herd, shall 
be identified by a tag, or other marking, sat- 
isfactory to the state and federal officials. 

All removals of registered cattle from the 
herd, either by sale, death, or slaughter, 
shall be reported promptly to the said state 
or federal officials, giving the identification 
of the animal, and, if sold, the name and ad- 
dress of the person to whom transferred. If 
the transfer Is made from one accredited 
herd to another accredited herd, the ship- 
ment shall be made only in properly cleaned 
and disinfected cars. 

All milk and other dairy products fed to 
calves shall be that produced by an accred« 
ited herd, or, if from outside or unknown 
sources, it shall be pasteurized by heating to 
not less than 150 degrees Fahrenheit for not 
less than twenty minutes 

All reasonable sanitary measures and other 
recommendations by the state and federal 
regulations for the control of tuberculosis 
shall be complied with. 


Cattle from an accredited herd may be 
shipped interstate, by certificate obtained 
from the office of the State. Livestock Sani- 
tary officials of the state in which the herd 
is located, or from the office of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry without further tubercu- 
lin test, for a period of one year, subject to 
the rules and regulations of the state of des- 
tination. 

Strict compliance with the above rules and 
regulations shall entitle the owners of tuber- 
culosis free herds, to a certificate (Tubercu- 
losis Accredited Herd) issued by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry; said certificates good for 
one year from date of test, unless revoke@ 
at an earlier date. 

Violations of the letter or spirit of these 
regulations shall be considered sufficient 
cause for immediate cancellation of codpera- 
tion by the state and federal! officials. 





I have been reading The Progressive 
Farmer for a number of years and consider 
it the best ‘farm paper published in the 
South.—J. F. Backstrom, County Agent, 
Washington County, Arkansas. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 




















The January Garden 


HE first good spell after New 

Year’s the round-seeded, smooth, 
early garden peas can be planted. 
But the wrinkled peas had better 
not be sowed till late February as 
they are apt to rot in the cold ground. 
Sweet peas should also be sowed. 
These must be early if you get any 
flowers, for they soon succumb to hot 
weather. These should have special 
fertilizing and should have a trellis 
of chicken wire netting to climb on. 
Make trenches a foot deep and fill 
them half full of old rotten manure, 
cover this well with soil, and piant 
the peas and cover them three inches 
deep. 

* * * 

Broad Windsor beans can also be 
planted and will come in green with 
‘the green peas. Planted later they 
will be caught by warm weather and 
they soon fail when the weather gets 
hot. 

* * * 

In the frames the lettuce set in 
October should have been ready to 
cut by Christmas, and will now be 
about cleaned up. If you use the 
sash movable frames as I do it will 
now be easy to move the frames to 
freshly prepared soil and replant with 
lettuce plants from a frame in which 
the seed were sowed in late Octo- 
ber. Other frames need not be mov- 
ed but can be well fertilized and 
sowed to beets and radishes in al- 


ternate rows six inches apart. The 
radishes will come out before the 
beets need all the room, and in 


March the frame can be moved to 
transplant the tomato plants started 
in greenhouse or hot bed. The beets 
are then thinned and the thinnings 
transplanted to the open garden. For 
this crop the Egyptian beet is the 
best. 
* ® 

One frame can be manured and 
prepared and sowed to onions and 
Jeeks. These onions should be the 
Prizetaker or some other of the 
Spanish type. They will be ready 
to transplant to the garden in March, 
and the frame can be moved to an- 
other place for tomato plants, and 
the leeks can be let grow till early 
peas are off and then transplanted 
into heavily manured furrows, the 
idea being to get as long a white 
shank as possible. Well grown leeks 
make a very useful vegetable till the 
green onions come in the spring, and 
they are milder than onions. 

* * ~ 


If, through any mishap, you did not 
get the early cabbage plants set in 
December you can buy plants from 
many advertisers in The Progressive 
Farmer and set them now in furrows 
running east and west as I have here- 
tofore suggested, setting them deep 
enough to cover all the stem. 

* *. 


If the garden did not get its blan- 
ket of manure in December get it on 
as soon as practicable. Put it thick- 
ly between the rows of cabbage and 
lettuce and between the onions and 
the spinach and of course cover all 
vacant ground, of which there should 
be little in the garden and that only 
for the early crops to be planted in 
February. 

+ * * 

Sow in a cold frame under glass 
seed of the Charleston Wakefield or 
the Copenhagen Market cabbage to 
succeed the fall-sowed plants. The 
Copenhagen Market is about the 
same season as the Charleston Wake- 
field and is larger. It does well sown 
at this time, but is not suited to fall 
sowing and setting in furrows, as it 
will invariably run to seed in spring 
if set in the fall. These plants set 
the last of March in heavily manured 
and fertilized soil will head soon aft- 


er the Early Wakefield and will run 
nearly through June. 





Growing Crape Myrtles 


ssEYLEASE tell me how to grow crape 


myrtles. Will they grow from 
cuttings ?” 
The half-ripened wood can be 


grown under greenhouse conditions, 
but the hard wood is rather hard to 
root. They can be grown from seed. 
for I have grown hundreds in that 
way, and got some improved forms. 
You can cut around an old plant with 
a sharp spade and new plants will 
start from the cut roots, which can 
be dug and transplanted. I have had 
seedlings in bloom by the time they 
were a foot high or less. The seed 
must be sowed as soon as ripe, as it is 
a little harder to start when kept till 
spring. 





Rhubarb and Brussels Sprouts 


66 HEN is the best time to plant 
rhubarb, what kind is best and 
where to get them? I planted some 


the Negro that systematic rotation of 
crops is for his benefit as well as that 
of the land owner, and teach him the 


reason for the methods laid down, 
and a permanent Negro tenantry 


could be made which would result in 
the elevation of the race. 





Truck Crops by Farmers 

S A rule of truck 

crops by farmers for Northern 
shipment is seldom profitable. Suc- 
cessful trucking demands a different 
training from that of a general farm- 
er, and the farmer is seldom skilled in 
the methods of the market gardener. 
When he hears of great profits in 
certain vegetable crops he jumps to 
the conclusion that the same condi- 
tions will prevail another season and 
he starts, usually after the proper 
time, to make a planting of that crop. 
It is also likely to follow the next 
season after one of high prices for 
certain trudk crops that prices for 
that crop are lower, mainly because 
of the rushing of temporary growers 
into it and glutting the market with 
inferior products. 

Just now letter after letter comes 
asking information about growing 
early cabbage. The experienced gar- 
dener sowed his seed in September, 
and fully understands the heavy feed- 
ing needed to make this crop and 


the planting 





and do it” must be the slogan. 


afford not to be fully informed. 


ants on a cash basis. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


business Farmer in 1918. Make it a point to know which of your 
farm operations are paying you and which are not. 


Ge a desk and some simple record hooks and prepare to be a 


2. Open a bank account if you have not already done so, and pay 
by check. This is a good business practice and will tend to raise you 
in the estimate of those with whom you do business. 


3. The new year is going to call for the Southern farmer’s might- 
iest effort in helping to feed and clothe the world. 


4. Write your experiment station and extension service for all 
available bulletins and other publications dealing with the lines of 
farming in which you are particularly interested. We simply cannot 


5S. If possible make arrangements to run yourself and your ten- 
Time prices are often ruinous. 


“Know your job 








Brussels sprouts for the first time. 
They are flourishing but have no 
sprouts on the stems. Can I keep 
them through the winter?” 
Rhubarb is a very uncertain crop 
in the warmer sections south of Vir- 
ginia. I could never get it to live 
over a summer in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, on high dry soil. On rich 
and moist bottom land it may do 
well. Right now and up to Christ- 
mas is a good time to plant the roots. 
Use only the Linnaeus variety, which 
you can get from any leading nur- 
sery or seed store. If the Brussels 
sprout plants have not made heads 


now they will hardly make any. You 
should have started them earlier. 
Turned down and _ covered and 


blanched like collards, they will make 
greens from the tops. 





Longer Leases for Tenants 
ONG leases will be a great improve- 
men over the cropper system, but 

if the long lease simply results 
in the impoverishment of the soil it 
will not have accomplished a good 
purpose. The long lease should be 
accompanied by a strict contract as 
to the method of farming the land. 
A systematic rotation of crops de- 
signed for the improvement of the 
soil, and hence the increased profit to 
tenant and landlord alike, should be 
established, and no tenant moved so 
long as he farms according to the 
plan laid down. This system in an- 
other section has resulted in wealth 
to tenants, improvement to the soil 
and the land owners becoming mil- 
lionaries at pure farming. Of course 
there is a great difference between 
intelligent white tenants with means 
for good farming, and the usual Ne- 
gro farm tenant. But once convince 





make it early in spring, and he will 
have a surplus of plants which he is 
now very willing to sell to those who 
are only now starting, and who will 
be handicapped in the beginning by 
the extra cost of their plants which 
they could have grown. The inexper- 
ienced.man is attracted by the name 
“frost-proof,” and thinks that these 
are different from other plants of the 
same*variety, when their own plants 
grown from seed would be just as 
frost-proof as any. 

Then the farmer, knowing ‘the high 
price of fertilizers, stints in the ap- 
plication, while the trucker knows 
that a good crop of vegetables is only 
produced by good feeding and culti- 
vation, takes the risk and buys as us- 
ual. The result is an inferior crop 
and no profit to the temporary grow- 
er, while the experienced trucker, 
with his selling organization, makes 
money. 

No matter whether ‘the vegetable 
crop is cabbage, potatoes or onions 
or tomatoes, the man who makes veg- 
etable growing his entire business 
and has others in the same line all 
around him will always have a great 
advantage over the general farmer 
who tries to compete with him. In 
the great trucking centers they have 
their selling exchanges handling pro- 
duce and selling only in carloads in 
all the towns of the North, and they 
know when a car leaves just what its 
contents have been sold for. Their 
business is a matter of such import- 
ance that they can get rates and con- 
cessions from the railroads which the 
isolated farmer cannot get, and the 
isolated farmer is obliged to depend 
on the commission dealers in the 
Northern cities who may be honest, 
but often are not. Hence it is unwise 
for the farmer to rush into the plant- 
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ing on a large scale of vegetable 
crops for Northern shipment. A man 
should be strictly a real farmer or a 
real gardener. Of course the farmer 
should have a large and well man- 
aged garden mainly for home use and 
a surplus for the home market; but if 
he intends to go into vegetable culti- 
vation he should locate where that is 
the leading interest, and get the ad- 
vantage of codperation. Just now is 
not the time for the farmer to specu- 
late in the crops of the market gar- 
dener. Cotton and tobacco and corn 
and wheat are all high-priced, and 
while fertilizers are high, they are 
not so very high relative to the price 
of products, and the farmer will be 
far more sure of profit in the crops 
he is familiar with than in the more 
perishable crops of the market gar- 
dener. 

Two years ago | begged farmers 
not to rush into the planting of Irish 
potatoes. Some heeded the warning, 
while others went in and lost. Tem- 
porary rushing into new crops is sel- 
dom profitable. 





He Wants a Prophet 


ssf HAVE ten acres of land and want 
to plant it in the crops that will 
bring me the most money. Think will 
plant one-half in early Irish potatoes 
and follow this crop with Irish or 
sweet potatoes and the other half in 
corn. How many bushels of potatoes 
can | make on an acre and what 
price can I get for them?” 
Ten acres of land is a very inde- 


finite matter of information. Some 
land is heavy clay and unfitted for 
early Irish potatoes. Some lands 


that are light and capable of being 
worked early are poor. I know acres 
in the hands of skilled growers 
which, when properly fertilized and 
cultivated, will make 300 or more 
bushels of potatoes an acre, and I 
know other acres which, treated in 
the same way, will not make 75 bu- 
shels. What an inexperienced man, 
like you evidently are, could make 
on an acre of land I know nothing 
about, I am not prophet enough to 
say. Still more—I nor any one else 
am able to say what the potatoes 
will sell for next summer. My opin- 
ion is that you will get more out of 
the ten acres in cotton and corn than 
in any truck crop. Perhaps you may 
know something about the cultiva- 
tion of those, as you evidently know 
nothing about the uncertainty of 
truck crops or their cultivation. Last 
summer the early potatoes solid well 
because of the great scarcity of po- 
tatoes. Next spring the potatoes may 
bring $2 a barrel or 50 cents. That 
depends on the amount of old pota- 
toes on hand in the North. If seed 
potatoes are cheap in the spring it 
is evident that the crop will be cheap 
too, 





Transplanting Holly 


S‘¢OLEASE tell me how to get a holly 
bush to grow in my yard and 
what time of the year to set it out?” 
Had you read the paper more close- 
ly you would have found that I have 
recently told how to transplant holly 
and other broad-leaved evergreens. 
Plant in spring just before growth 
starts. Pull every leaf off the plant, 
and then set and ram the earth very 
tight to the roots. A plant from the 
forest will rarely live if the leaves 
are left on to evaporate the sap be- 
fore the roots furnish more: mater- 
ial to make sap. Nursery-grown 
plants that have been frequently 
transplanted in the nursery and come 
with a ball of earth on the roots will 
transplant more easily. Then you 
can get from the dealers north beau- 
tiful imported plants of the English 
holly with berries in tubs. These are 
very beautiful and differ from our na- 
tive holly. 


DEEP ENOUGH 


“I’ve been advised to read something deep 
What can you recommend?” 

“Well, there's ‘Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea.’ '’"—Boston Tranacript 
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Make More 


Money—the 
Fertilizer Way 


FVERY corn or cotton plant 

is a tiny factory busy produc- 
ing human food from plant food, 
Fertilizers cost more this year 
than 1n normal times, but the 
profits from their use are greater 
than ever before. 


Order your fertilizers early, and 
be sure to get Ober Fertilizers 
made by the Obermethod that 
blends the plant foods perfectly 
so that every plant is feed alike. 


G. OBER & SONS CO. 
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LIVE HOGS 


We are Buyers of Live Hogs 
and can take care of all offer- 
ings. Shipments may be made 
direct to us or through any 
livestock or commission mer- 
chant in this city. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND 
SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS. 


KINGAN & CO., LTD. 
Pork Packers, 
Richmond, Virginia 


IMPORTANT NOTICE :—We cannot handle or 
buy dressed hogs. 
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Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber 


| Roofing 
lasts 


longer; toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because sold direct. 
Strictly first-grade, 1 piece rolls of 108 sa. 


ft., with cement and nails. Anybody can 


lay it. Write for free circular and sam- 
ples and order at once so as to insure 
present low prices. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. 

\ SMITH-COURTNEY CoO., 

} 821 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 

South’s Oldest and Largest Machinery and 
Supply House. 





THE IMPROVED 


The STAR is 

Pea Huller Pertection 

If you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Huller and if you 
Study true economy you will 
buy the best one. There are 
14,000 Star Hullers in use 
p What more could be said of 
any machine? They are made 
sin ten sizes aa peeve ae l0te 
60 bushels per bh 
Write fon full. aevcrivaler 
and prices. 


Star Pea Huller Co. 
Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tean 


PURE-BRED BRONZE TURKEYS 


For Sale—1917 Hatched. 


(Improved Star Huller) 








ST 10 BRE Be awe ccctrescnwescesss $ $.00 
20-pound Toms ... .- $10.00 
Heavier ONE 2.05505 . $12.00 
12 to 13-pound hens ..$ 6.00 
1h-pound hens ......seeeeeeeeeers .-$ 8.00 
Ad 10 TS-POUNnd HONG ocaccsecescocceceveres 3 9.00 


All from first prize winning stock and extra prize 
f lamp. 
OLIVER J. CONRAD, 


ROUTE 2, WINSTON-SALEM, N. €. 











—NITRATE SODA POTASH— 
And Other Fertilizer Materials 

Prompt or January shipment. Write for prices. 

J. K. MclIVER COMPANY, SAVANNAH, GA. 














We guarantee the reliability of all 
advertising we carry. 
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USE AND CARE OF MACHINERY IN JANUARY 


By G. H. ALFORD 








ANUVARY is inventory month on 
the farm. A careful inventory 
should be made of the farm, build- 

ings, fencings, livestock, farm pro- 
ducts,and so on. It is advisable to 
make a separate, accurate inventory 
oi the farm tools, implements and 
machinery. 

If you have not already made am- 
provision for the repair and care 
of all farm toois and machinery, this 
should, of course, be attended to at 
once. Farmers boast of common 
sense, but we are certainly not using 
any kind of sense when we leave 
farm implements and machinery out 
in the weather. We are using any- 
thing but sense when we allow farm 
machinery to decay on ditch banks, 
in fence corners and under trees. 

When the inventory is taken every 
tool, implement and machine should 
be gone over carefully and the parts 
for repairs that need to be ordered 
should be jotted down and made or 
ordered at once. The iron and wood- 
en parts should be cleaned, the iron 
greased with axle grease or crude oil, 
the lost 
bolts replaced and the bent parts 
straightened. Every tool, implement 
and machine should be put in perfect 
condition. 

The Washing Machine—Practically 
all of the most intelligent and pro- 
gressive farmers have been emanci- 
pated from endless toil by the use of 
labor-saving machines, but farmers’ 
wives as a rule have not received 
their rightful share of labor-saving 
machinery of all kinds. Thousands 
of prosperous farmers’ wives and 
daughters are still tied down to the 
drudgery of the wash tub. The hand 
power washer or the power washer 
will act as hired girl if given the 
chance. The progressive farmers are 
using the gasoline engine, and there 
is every reason why the washing ma- 
chine and gasoline engine should re- 
lieve their wives and daughters of 
the drudgery connected with wash 
day. 

The family washing is the hardest 
part of the farm woman’s ‘work. 
Many thousands of women are break- 
ing their backs and endangering the 
lives of coming generations by using 
the old wash tub. Scrubbing out the 
family wash on an_ old-fashioned 
washboard and wringing the clothes 
by hand is out of date, and no woman 
should be expected to do it these 
days. 

With a power washing machine a 
large farm washing can be done easi- 
ly in two hours, which in the old 
back-breaking way would take all 
day. This being true, there is no rea- 
son why farm women should shorten 
their days by carrying water into 
the house, doing the family washing 
by old methods, and emptying heavy 
tubs of water, when the outlay of a 
small sum of money would get a 
washing machine. Any washing ma- 
chine, hand power or gasoline, is far 
better than the old way, and the 
sooner this machine is installed in 
every home the better. 

The Manure Spreader—The manure 
crop belongs to the land. When the 
soil gives you ‘the grain, the corn, 
and the hay crops to sell and feed 
and make your profit, it gives you all 
that you are entitled to. The manure 
crop, the second crop, is not yours to 
waste or sell—it belongs to the land 
from whence it came. It is the bal- 
ance due to the land. It is the means 
which nature provided for maintain- 
ing the fertility of the soil. 

Your duty is to conserve every ton 
of manure on your farm and to re- 
turn it to the soil in a way which 
will best bring about the conservation 
and increase of fertility. If you re- 
turn it by the fork method you are 
doing only half your duty, because 
half the value of the manure may 
be wasted because of leaching and 
excessive fertilization. 

This is not treating the soil right. 


It is not handling the manure right. 
The right way is to spread the ma- 
nure evenly over the soil in the pro- 
per quantities, so that every ounce of 
manure can do its share towards re- 
storing the fertility which the origin- 
al crop took from the soil. This way 
is the manure spreader way. It is 
the only way the work can be prop- 
erly done. 

The Corn Sheller—There is now a 


big demand in every neighborhood 
for good clean meal. There is also 
a rapidly increasing demand for 


whole wheat or graham flour. 

There are now mills on the market 
that eliminate practically all objec- 
tionable matter in the corn before it 
is ground. By using a special grits 
bolter or a special wheat screen, 
grits or whole wheat flour may also 
be produced by the use of such mills. 
There should be a good mill of this 
kind in every neighborhood. Shell- 
ing by hand, rubbing two ears to- 
gether, the edge of a shovel or nail- 
studded board set across a _ barrel 
head are the methods of shelling 
corn on many farms. These 
similar but equally primitive methods 
are still resorted to on thousands of 
farms. 

A small hand power sheller costs 
very little money and should be used 
on every farm. 

The Spraying Outfit—Every owner 
of fruit trees should plan to give 
them attention in the way of spray- 
ing. There is nothing that will pay 
so well, if intelligently done. The 
very enemies that prey on the fruit 
trees prove a blessing to the farmer 
who sprays, as their ravages on un- 
protected orchards enable him to real- 
ize prices for his perfect fruit un- 


dreamed of before their appear- 
ance. 
Not only does spraying protect 


crops, but it makes packing and sell- 
ing easier. Fruit buyers and dealers 
now recognize the business value of 
spraying, and do not care to buy or 
handle fruit that has not been 
thoroughly sprayed. 

The principles of spraying are few 
and simple, and the work is not com- 
plex, but very easy, if done with a 
power sprayer. Spraying not only 
pays for itself, but yields a handsome 
profit as well. 

Orchards are not alone benefited 
by spraying, vineyards, truck gardens, 
and in fact nearly all commercial 
crops return proportionately as great 
dividends for money invested in 
spraying as do orchards. 

The advantages of power-spraying 
are many, and can hardly be over- 
estimated. It is not only quicker and 
cheaper than  hand-spraying, but 
much more efficient. With a power 
outfit, the steady high pressure that 
is so necessary to obtain the best re- 
sults can be maintained at all times, 
and the ingredients of the spray tank 
can always be kept thoreughly mixed 


with the power agitator. In select- 
ing an outfit, it should be remember- 
ed that the engine is the most im- 


portant part to investigate. 

A Tool Grinder—Much trouble and 
loss of time, not to mention loss of 
temper, is caused by dull tools. Just 
stop to think for one moment and 
you will quickly admit that it is a 
distinct advantage to have facilities 
close at hand for quickly sharpening 
your mower’ knives, saws, axes, 
hatchets and other edged tools. 

Knife and tool-grinders are so con- 
structed that the beveled emory 
wheel regularly furnished will shar- 
pen half of the two mower knife’ sec- 
tions at the same time, correspond- 
ing to one whole section. At the 
same time the correct bevel is pre- 
served. 

The grinder may be quickly con- 
verted to a tool grinder by simply 
substituting a flat stone for the bevel- 
ed one. It can then be used to grind 
knives, harrow teeth, plow points or 

(Concluded om page 9, column 1) 
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Wl FERTILIZER THAT 
GIVES /00Mbs. (TORE 











TH E knock— 

knock — knock 
of your distributor 
will go on uninter- 
rupted. There can be 
no clogging whenyou 
spread this fertilizer. 





ness, no lumpsin this 
OLD BUCK GUANO 


You will notice its 


POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 
1—Soluble Plant 
Food. perfect condition as 





2—Perfectly|{jsoon as you pour it 








you distribute your 


Old Buck 


Guano 
/N GUARANTEED BAGS 


[Ts the kind of fertilizer that causes the 

ears of your corn to be fat down to the 
butt ends. The brands for tobacco make a 
good yield of leaf that gives you the cream 
of the market price. Heads of grain lift themselves one above 
the other heavily laden with nutriment—the bolls of cotton 
gtow thick and fast and heavy. 

It’s just because Old Buck Guanos are made of good solu- 
ble plant foods—mixed in the right proportions and shipped 
out in mechanical condition that’s good enough for*one of the 
madam’s cakes. They contain 5 per cent less moisture than 
ordinary fertilizer. And that means 100 Ibs. more fertilizer 
instead of Water. That's why we can guarantee the bags not 
to break. “Guaranteed Bags’ are the best guarantee of me- 
chanical condition. Let us tell you about Old Buck Brands 
and tell you which merchant in your locality can supply them. 


Old Buck Guano Co. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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GUANO 70 THE TON 


There is no stickies 


ixed. in the hopper. 
3—Ce oo *e Cl og There are no weary hours 
ill spent in fixing damage te 
Drills. your implements that ““gume 
4—100 Ibs. More my’” fertilizer causes. 
Guano As the knocker feed keeps 
vs up its tit-tat-too, you can be 
5—Guaranteed |{*"* that the nourishment 
B you are giving ycur soil fe 
ags. the best of soluble solid food, 
that’s going to yield a sub- 
6—Exceed Anal- }} stantial crop. ‘That's Just ~ 
ysis. the way you'll feel when 





DO YOUR BIT! 


Economize in the use of fertilizer. Get the best 
returns from your stable and lot manure. Our 
catalog will tell you_ how. 

DSEY & SON 
Dept. 22, 75 Elmira Place, 





Atlanta, Ga. 


FARM FOR SALE—*®-2¢re farm. adap 


ted to the growth o 
cotton, tobacco, potatoes, corn, wheat, oats, and 
grasses, and is the best cattle farm I know of, 
Located in Chatham County, two miles from the 
railroad, good buildings, fertile land. Plenty of 
open land and plenty of wood. Quick action, 
Going tosell. Write or wire 


C. A. BRAY 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


FARM 
aes oan a 


inch Hog Fence; U 
Sac. @ rod for 47-in. 
styles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fen neces. Low prices Barbed W: Wire 
FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
Soild on 30 days FREE TRIAL.§¢ 
so nen Write for free catalog now. 
Beats = NTERLOCKING PENCE €O 
a Box 153 MORTON. ILLS. 


When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Far- 
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YIELDS 
40 % 
LINT 


Lamar, 8. C., 10—3—17. 
Wake County Cotton Seed Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Gentlemen :— 

We have planted more or less 
of your cotton for six years, with 
good results. Woe purchased some 
of your Ideal seed last spring, 
and we must say we are better 
pleased with this cotton than any 
other variety that we have ever 
planted. We have it right along 
by the side of other kinds this 
year, but the Ideal beats them all 
by far. 

it ylelds fully 40 per cent lint 
for us. The lightest bale we have 
ginned had 1,097 ths. seed cotton 
In it and the bale weighed 418 
pounds net; other bales with 
around 1,250 pounds seed cotton 
ginned cut a bale that welghed 
from 500 pounds to 526 pounds. 
We wish for you and your busi- 
ness the greatest success. 

Yours very truly, 


DO. C. MUNN. 
DCM|M 


(PLANT SIMPKINS COTTON SEED) 


SIMPKINS IDEAL 
Stalk 42 Inches High, 202 Bolls 








cially stamped 





ORIGINATES BY 
W.A.SIMPKINS 








\e RALEIGH 


Earliest Maturing Cotton in the World—Beats 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will ship direct. 


Simpkins’ Seed come in bags offi- 


mark. Accept no other. 


WAKE COUNTY COTTON SEED CO. 


with our trade- 





ORIGINATED BY 
W.A.SIMPKINS 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Wire — DOUBLE GALVANI 


you 25% to 404. 


DEPT. 387 - 


Wonderful New Brown 
Fence Bargas 


Get rock bottom direct from factory prices— 
rod up—on Brown's DOUBLE 
VANIZED stiff stay fence. Outlasts all 
FACTORY PRICES, FREIGHT PREPAID 
Brown fence is made of Basic O aez% Hearth 
Book shows 150 styles. Also G ates, Barb 
Wire and Steel Posts. Our prices save 
Write today for money 
saving Free Book and sampie to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE 
CLEVELAND, 


Free 


Per Rod Up 








B age. 





investigate Now. 


The demand and prices for fire wood are greater than ever, ur 
uts mofe wood in less time and at less expense than any machine built. Send today 
for our FREE catalog K and prices. RR. R. Howell & Co., Mfrs., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Earn Big Money Cutting Wood 


With a Howell Drag Saw Machine. 


Turn your timberintocash, Big coal short- 
drag saw 
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Books for Farmers 


For list of best books on all 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- 
erence Special,” February 17, 
1917, or write us for any infor- 
mation. We shall be glad to 
help any reader. 














For Representing 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
But 


Today Is the Best Day for You 


to write us for our spare time of- 
fer. We will tell you how to earn 
money right in your own neigh- 
borhood. 

We will send you full particulars 
the same day we get your letter. 
Write today for information. 


Address 





EVERY DAY IS A GOOD DAY } 


Get It From, Honss-wialt BULL 


eaaihe Factory} G, PIG-TIGHT. 
; ar Direct. t Made of rome Hearth wire 
a, 







heavily Se ee 
durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 
Staal sisting fence. Solddirect tothe 
Farmer at wire mill! prices. 
Here’sa few of our big values 
26-inch Hog Fence - 24c a rod 
47-inch Farm Fence- 35e a rod 
48-inch Poultry Fence -37<c arod 
Special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire 
Our big Catalog of fence values shows 100 styles 
and he ghts of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence at 
money-saving prices, It’sfree. Write for it today. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 











Auto- Fedan Hay Press 


MEANS ONE MAN LESS, 
Both belt and power presses, 







Baling ried 


Send Us Your 
Orders and Con- 
signments of Hay 





Engine on same 
or separate frame, 








WiTTE 


- 
ee 9 2 
Kero-Oil” Engines 
immediate Shipment--All Styles-- 
2 H-P. aiting--Big Factory--Lig 
Surput- -Prices most favorable. Write for my 
prices--Cash reagents or | 








You $15 
to $200 


and 
Money pena -ED 
TE ENGINE WORKS 
2353 Ait dl Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2253 Empire Bidg., Pittsburg, P. 















A 10-acre orange grove in Florida 
gold recently for $10,000--five years 
ago the land brought $100 an acre, 

Present value is based on earning 
capacity of grove. 1f vou own oF 
contemplate buying land in Flori« 
da adapted to citrus why not plant 
oranges or grapefruit? Write us 
today for *‘Florida Facts,"' free. 

Buckeye Nurseries, 
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BE A “BUSINESS FARMER” IN 
1918 


Seven Suggestion Which Will Enable 
Any Farmer to Work With Greater 


Profit and Greater Satisfaction as 
Well 


HAT sort of a report can you 

W make to yourself on the busi- 

ness of.the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1917? You can probably 
say you lost money or made money, 
but can you tell how you lost it or 
how you made it? If you lost money, 
have you examined your affairs to see 
whether you suffered a general loss 
on all your products or whether the 
loss was ail on one item or a few 
items? If you made money, do you 
know just what crops were profit- 
able? Have you conducted the busi- 
nes side of farming in the best possi- 
ble way? 

If you are not familiar with your 
business and have not conducted it 
properly for the year 1917, it is now 
too late to remedy the matter; but 
we want to urge every Progressive 
Farmer reader to “start the New Year 
right,” and to this end we offer the 
following suggestions: 


I—Keep Some Sort of Books 

ANY farmers are doing work 

from habit that not only fails to 
pay but actually involves loss. A 
little time spent in keeping accounts 
should eliminate such items. Re- 
member, it is not neccessary to have 
an extensive bookkeeping knowledge 
in order tto keep serviceable ac- 
counts. Five simple requirements 
cover the essentials. 

1. On each New Year make a com- 
plete inventory of everything you 
own and estimate its value. Deduct 
any amounts you owe and get the 
net value of your property January 1. 

2. Keep strict account of articles 
bought and sold. 

3. Keep account of the money ex- 
pended for labor, as well as make an 
estimate of what the labor of your- 
self and family is worth—providing if 
possible daily records showing the 
number of hours spent in each kind 
of farm work. 

4. Keep account of all horse labor, 
its value and on what crops used. 

5. Keep a record of all debts paid 
or assumed. 

If these five rules are followed 
through 1918, you will be fairly fam- 
iliar with your business at the end 
of the year. 

I]—Start a Checking Account 
beled penny one spends, as far as 

practicable, should be paid out by 
check, and one should write both on 
the check and on the stub what the 
check pays for. Then when the can- 
celled checks come back from the 
bank each month and are filed they 
constitute indisputable receipts. 

By depositing receipts in a bank 
and paying all bills by check you al- 
ways have your ready money at 
hand without being in danger of loss. 
Somebody may steal your check book 
but your money will still be safe. 
You are also relieved from the both- 
er of making change, as you 
write a check for any amount. 

A checking account will also make 


can 


easier the problem of keeping ac- 
| counts, especially if a large-sized 
check book is used. A check book 


three checks 
to use and 


wide is the best size 

may be slipped in your 

office desk. This size book will give 
you more room for listing items 
bought, deposits made, etc. 

Il]—Have Some Stationery Printed 
VERY farmer should name his 
farm and then have some station- 

ery printed. In fact, he should have 

the printed stationery whether or 
not the farm is named. It gives him 
prestige and standing as a business 
farmer and also pays in many other 
ways. For example: 

An undelivered letter will be re- 
turned to the address printed in the 


upper left-hand corner of an en- 
velope. 
2. 1f name and address are not 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


plainly signed, the printed letterhead 
will remove any doubt as to initials, 
spelling, etc. 

3. It is a good advertisement. Cer- 
tainly no man who is raising some 
particular breed of livestock or spec- 
ializing in some particular variety of 
seeds should miss announcing the fact 
on his stationery. 


IiV—Buy a Typewriter and Filing 
Cabinet 


5 Prilgpse bought printed stationery, 

the farmer whose correspondence 
amounts to much should next buy a 
typewriter, and from his farm will 
go out neat and legible letters that 
will be a credit to him. Learning to 
operate a machine is not difficult for 
any intelligent person. 

An important advantage is that the 
typewriter will enable you to keep 
carbon copies of all the letters you 
write and thus enable you to straigh- 
ten out any misunderstandings you 
happen to have in conducting bus- 
iness by mail. A letter filing cabinet 
therefore should be bought with the 
typewriter, as it offers the best way 
to take care of the carbons. 

A new typewriter will cost any- 
where from $50 to $100, but often a 
second-hand machine will answer the 
farmer’s purpose. The first type- 
writer the writer owned was a se- 
cond-hand one which cost $14.50—$5 
down and the rest in monthly in- 


stallments. Any farmer could buy 
a machine under these conditions. 
A filing cabinet may be bought 


anywhere from $5 up. If one does 
not wish to invest even this much, 
then book-like, fiber filing cases may 
be bought for 35 cents each. These 
will hold a great deal of correspond- 
ence. 

A stationery-holding cabinet should 
also be obtained for use with the 
typewriter. 

V—Get a Desk 


(Fy COURSE the farmer can get 
along without a desk, but if he 
does not have some permanent place 
for his business papers, they are al- 
most sure to get scattered. An or- 
dinary flat-top desk with drawers at 
each end is best. Desks may be had 
with drawers already laid off in the 
form of alphabetical filing cases, and 
if there is little room in the farm 
home for office fixtures, this type of 
desk will probably be best. Desks 
can also be obtained with adjustable 
typewriter stands at one end and 
this arrangement will usually be more 
convenient than placing the ‘type- 
writer on the desk proper, if a separ- 
ate typewriter stand is not secured. 
While speaking of desks, we may 
add that the business farmer should 
have a small room set apart as his 
office, and in plamning a new home 
especially should keep this in mind. 
Vi—Install a Telephone 
Sian telephone is not merely a con- 
venience, but a necessity. The cost 
is small and every farmer should join 
with his neighbors in installing a sys- 
tem on a cooperative basis. The 
chief financial value of the telephone, 
(apart from its social benefits and 
prompt help it insures the family in 
case of fire, accident or sickness) lies 
in the fact that it enables the farmer 
to keep in closer touch with his local 
markets. When you have a tele- 
phone, you can call up several mer- 
chants and get their prices on the 
things you have to sell even before 
you start to town, and in many cases 
engage them outright. Merchants 
will also sometimes call on you for 
produce if they know you have a tel- 
ephone. 

Vil—Start a File of Bulletins 
VERY farmer ought to start a file 
of bulletins on subjects in which 

he is interested. The best way to do 
this is to get a section bookcase and 
then get some small cardboard boxes, 
which can be bought for a few cents 
each, and put these in the bookcase 
as though they were bound volumes. 
Whoever does this in a short time 
will have a file of agricultural matter 
of great serviceableness. Clippings 
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[DON'T WASTE 




















YOUR MONEY 


% ¥irst—Den't waste it by feed- 
ing whole grain; grind the grain 
@tid save 257. Second—Don't 
waste It by buying from an 
marnufa a 


— 8 BOd"4 4 FS 
AND IDEAL 
FEED MTEL S 
Take advantage of our fifty 
years’ ex fect from 
‘the most com line made, 





pee e the mill suited to YOUR needs. 
os We have it. i. call 
STOVER MFG. 2 ENGINE CO. 
234 IDEAL AVE., FREEPORT, ILL. 
SAMSON WIND MILLS. STOVER'S GOOD ENGINE, MAGNETOS, 
ALFALFA AND ENSILAGE CUTTERS. WOOD SAW FRAMES, 
WASHING MACHINES, PUMP JACKS. HAND GRINDERS. 
FIRE PLAGE FIXTURES AND HAROWARE SPECIALTIES. 

















out shucks) and grind all kinds 
of small grain, cotton seed and // / 
Head Kaffir. H 
Handy to operate—tight- 
fH est running. 10 sizes; 2 
to 26 h. p., capacity 6 to 200 
bushels. Conica shaped 
Grinders, Different from ail 
others. lso make sweep 
Grinders, 
Write for Catalog 
# and folder about the value of 
different feeds and manures. gi 
&.Pe BOWSHER COQ. e 
Seuth Bend, ind. 





may also be filed by putting in heavy 
manila envelopes and placing in let- 
ter files. It goes without saying, of 
course, that a man should keep a file 
of his most helpful farm paper, get- 
ting a special binder for the purpose. 
Such a binder usually costs not over 
half a dollar. 

Of course, the average farmer may 
not be able to carry out all of these 
suggestions now, but he should make 
a start and resolve eventually to get 
to the others. Three things certainly 
any and every Progressive Farmer 
reader may do—(1) keep books, (2) 
start a checking account, and (3) 
have some stationery printed. The 
Progressive Farmer issues a “Farm 
Account Book” which sells for 10 
cents that will take care of the first 
item; any bank will furnish you a 
check book if you will deposit your 
current spending money with them; 
and a pretty liberal supply of station- 
ery may be had from your local news- 
paper or elsewhere for little more 
hthan $5. 


will know where he stands at the end 
of next year, at least; and resolve, 
too, that he will profit by every error 
and mistake he discovers. 

It’s time for every Sotithern farmer 
to get in line for real business farm- 
ing! 





“LEST WE FORGET” 











Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmers’ big questions, 
How can I grow crops with less 
expense ? How can I save in plant- 
ing potatoes? How make high 
priced seed gofarthest? The 


IRON AGE Potato Planter 


solves the labor problem and makes 
the best use of high priced seed, 
Means $5 to $50 extra profit per acre, 
Every seed piece in its. place :@ 
and only one. Saves 1 to2 

ushels seed per acre, Uni- 
form depth; 
spacing, We make 


afull line of potato 
machinery, Senc 
for booklet today. 
No Misses 

© Doubles 
Bateman M’f’gCo., B 



























eal fiz’ 
Stock Feed, Corameal, (fy 
Buckwheat, Rye, Graham << - 
or Whoie eat Flour. =e, 
This Genuine N@&M 


FRENCH BUHR MILL 


torns it ont cloan-cut and digestible. Finest, fastest farm 
and plantation mill on earth. Will soon pay ite cost and 
earn yor extra money. A boy can operate and keep it 
order. Lasts alifetime. FRES TRIAL offer and 
illustrated catalog ready. Write today. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
1328 Morris St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





SCIENTIFIC SWEEP.@iLL 


This No.6 triple geared, double act- 
Ps ing sweep mill has more capacity and 
will do better work than any other 
two-horse mill; it 


‘ 
Me % ——=~ TURNS CORN 
TO DOLLARS 


Avoid waste, and make 
big profits by grind- 
ing your feed with 
gone of our mills. We 
am, 2 7 make power mills also 
# or engines of any size, 

ene Send for free catalog, 
THE BAUER BROS. CO., Box G7 Sramcricio, Ome 
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Gua it Pays to*Dehorn 









i” Dehorned cows give more milk; take 
less room; are gentle and easily han- 
died. Steers fatten quicker and are 
harmless—they pay better. The new 
Improved Keystone Dehorner 
removes horns quickly, cleanly and 
safely. Shear has sliding cut; no 
bruising. Easy todehorn. Money- 
back guarantee. Send for booklet. 


 M. T. Phillips, Box 106, Pomeroy, Pa, 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
Sheep and Cattle. 


Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. . 
&. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Mores St. Chicego 4m 














W One of the most practical guides ever printed. 
Tells how to control every pest and disease. This 
book and Fruit-Fog, the perfectly atomized Su- 
ater 4 ries? guarantees you a maximum 

918 viel rite for it at once. — no money. 


Hayes Pume & Planter Co. Gaiva,tiit, 





Help Hoover! Advertise your. surplus 
breeding stock and eggs in our annual Poul- 
try Special, January 5. 





ge time to begin writing for seed 
catalogs! 


Most people get shot when the gun 
in the case is supposed to be “un- 
loaded.” 


Why not let the boys and hired 
men try their way of doing things 
occasionally? 


A coal scuttle is one of the best 
things with which to put grain in 
bags. Try it. 


Hardwood wedges will soon work 
out of an axe handle. A wedge made 
of soft pine is best. 


Let’s go slow and sure with the 
crop money. We'll need all of it be- 
fore the end of the year. 


Some of the stumps you pull up or 
blast out may do for firewood. Let’s 
utilize every waste product. 


This weather is mighty cold on the 
unprotected bee hives. Pine or cedar 
boughs piled on the north side will 
do a lot of good. 


Get ready now for the 1918 garden. 
“Hog and hominy” is too expensive 
for an all-the-year-round diet even if 
it furnished a balanced ration. 


Now is a good time to look after 
the lawn shrubbery. Cut out the dead 
wood and thin the branches where 
they have become too thick. 


There’s still time to attend your 
agricultural college winter short 
course and you'll be proud of your- 
self later for having done it. 


While Mr. Farmer buys “Liberty 
Bonds” let Mrs. Farmer and the boys 
and girls buy “War Savings Stamps” 


promote thrift. 


Work animals should not be allow- 
ed to get poor from lack of care dur- 
ing the winter, but there are prob- 
ably more aniamls injured at this 
time by over-feeding than under- 
feeding. 


Stock, and especially dairy cows, 
are apt to suffer from lack of salt 
and mineral matter in winter. To 
avoid this, keep before them at all 
times a mixture of one part of salt 
to two parts of ground phosphate 
rock. 


Make use of your state experiment 
station and agricultural extension 
service. They were established to 
help you. Write for bulletins on any 
subject in which you are interested 





special consideration and advice. 


Let us resolve now that each of us 


(7) 1363 
200,000 Farmers now using Cole Planters and Distributors 
Save Seed, Labor and Fertilizer 
Get better. stands and get more good from. guano. Why not You? 


hae can get a Cole Planter to plant 
every crop just like YOU want it 





planted, and a Cole Distributor that 
will do the work the way you want it done. 
Cole Cotton Planters Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are 


accurate, durable and easy torun. They save seed and get a 
good: stand. They sow the seed in a straight line so that the 


cottonis cheaper to chop and cheaper to cultivate. The depth 
of planting and quantity of seed can be easily adjusted. 

Cole Combination Planters Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 
are acknowledged by all to be the best combination planters 
ever made. They plant to perfection Cotton, Corn, Peas and 
other seeds and are made with or without a fertilizer attach- 








ment. These popular and reliable combination planters will 
give you good satisfaction and long service. ! 


Cole Plain View Planters beat the world for 
planting Corn, Peanuts, Velvet Beans, Peas and all known 
similar seed. No Brush—no Cut-Off. Automatic Gravity 
seed selection. Can’t injure the tenderest seed. Sced are se- 
lected and dropped in plain sight. Nothing like them and 
nothing equal to them. 


Cole Double Plain View Planters, plant Corn 
and Velvet Beans orany other two crops at the same time in 
the same row, either hill for hill, or one bean to two, or one 
to every three hills of corn. Also fine for one crop ata time, 
Bonanza for growers of Velvet Beans and Peanuts, 


Cole Distributors handle all kinds of fertilizer and 


are made either with opening plows or covering plows to suit 
every need. Most complete line of high-grade reliable Dis- 
tributors in the world. Be sure to get the genuine Cole. 


As you plant, so shall you gather. Therefore, use the 
Cole for best results. Thousands of farmers say that 
it pays to throw away other kindsand buy the Cole. Write 
us for full description, testimonials and name of dealer nearest to 
you. Ask your home merchant to show you the labor-saving 
and crop-making Cole Machines. Do not let anyone put off 
on you any imitation or substitute. Look for our name, it 
is a guarantee of quality and service. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
Box 300 Cuaryotte, N.C. 


<>, SUCRENE 


‘27 Dairy Feed 
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Cows fed on Sucrene give 25% more milk in three 
weeks’ feeding—at a substantial saving in feed cost. 
Our experts have demonstrated this fact many times with Sucrene Dairy 
Feed on our own experimental farms, and their experience is duplicated 
by thousands of dairymen and farmers. 


SUCRENE DAIRY FEED, Hay and Water 
Is All Your Cow Needs 


to make more milk. Sucrene Dairy Feed is a complete, scientifically cor- 
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and thus help Uncle Sam as well as | 


and submit perplexing. problems for | 





rect milk-making ration, supplying necessary protein, carbohydrates, fate 

and mineral matter to meet the daily needs of the cow for milk production 

and for maintaining the body in vigorous health all the year ‘round. 
SUCRENE DAIRY FEED is coraposed of cottonseed meal, corn gluten feed, 


ground and bolted grain screenings, Sr aan poo dried grains — colubles, 
ipped by-product, i , palm kernel meal, calcium carbonate and a 
cane. sah. Conmneel canine eotein, 34% fat, 46% carbohydrates, | 4% fibre. 


Variety —Palatability —Easy Digestibility—Economy 
are four important requisites which give Sucrene 
Dairy Feed its high place in the dairy world— 
16 years the recognized standard of milk fe 
quality. 

Save your high priced grain. Order a ton of 
Sucrene Dairy Feed from your dealer. Accept oO 
no substitute. A week's feeding will show sat- O Sucrene Hog Meal 
isfactory results in the milk pail. Write us your ©) Sucrene Poultry Mash 

ealer’s name, if he does not handle Sucrene, O Amco Fat Maker for steers 
and we will see that you are supplied. O Amco Dairy Feed 
My dealer's 2amMe.......- 0000. seerrsee dccethanes 





Please send me Illustrated Literature 
one ds cg below, (28) 
Sucr ry Fe 
Sucrene Calf Meal 
re 





Fill out and mail us the coupon, for valuable 
books on care and feeding farm animals. 
Check the feeds in which you are interested. 







YUL LILLE 










American Milling Co. : ,,,.,... 
ee oe oests, eae YY 5 ROTM APPEARS TT = 





(16 Years America’s Leading Mixed Feed Specialists) 
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When writing te advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability ef all advertising it carries.” 
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Lowest cost per pound 
of real roughage 


PAI LD style 
“ff hulls cost 
Halt 





more per 
pound of rough- 
age than the 
price per ton 
indicates. This 
is because they 


lint which has 

no food value. 
————— To know how 
much each pound of roughage in this form is costing you, 
you must divide the price per ton by 1500—not by 2000. 


TRADE MARK 


U ad 


HULLS 


LINTLESS 


cost exactly what you pay for them. Every pound is all roughage— 
no useless lint. To really know the difference in cost between old 
style hulls and Buckeye Huils you must know the cost per pound of 
real roughage. 


Even though Buckeye Hulls do sell at a much lower price than old 
style hulls, you can’t realize how much less they are costing you 
until you consider how much more real roughage a ton contains. 


Other Advantages 


Buckeye Huils go farther. Sacked—easy to handle. 

They allow better assimilation They mix well with other forage. 
of other food. Take half as much space in the 

Ne trash or dust. barn. 


Mr. Dan Wolf, Hammond Bidg. & Mfg. Co., Hammond, La.,says: 
“I am feeding Buckeye Hulls to milch cows and find 
them a satisfactory filler when mixed with cottonseed 
meal and other concentrates. At the present price of 
feed stuff, Buckeye Hulls are the cheapest roughage on 
the market.” 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet the Aulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by 
wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 
this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer to 
feed the huils dry, use only half as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 


Book of Mixed Feeds Free 
Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used in the 
South. Tells how much to feed for maintenance, for milk, for fat- 
tening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls and gives directions for 
using them properly. Send for your copy to the nearest mill. 


Dept. 4 The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. pepe. 4 


Atlanta Greenwood Little Rock Memphis 
Augusta Jackson Macon Selma 





irmingham 


Charlotte 
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aTell me your i : { 
poultry troubles, | ||/| ps 


idnt Build 
Cotte Hatcher 


ea : No matter what price you were 

‘ willing to pay for Old Trusty, I couldn’t make ita 
better machine. Never since fatherinvented it, has anyone been 

able to improve its hatching record. Of course we have added some 

features for convenience, such as the big oil drawer and the —_— 

handy thermometer holder on the door, but for bigger average : 

hatches year after year, improvements are out of the questione t 


Old Trusty 


is the hatcher you want this year. The more valuable the 
eggs the more important it is to get Old Trusty. Why ex- 
periment? Old Trusty has 750,000 owners. Write and 


Get Our New Book FREE 


telling about Old Trusty and giving 
We Pay Freight or Ex- | you some of our 26 years’ experience 


ene HH JOHNSON, “Incubator Man.” 
or Warehouse at st.|] M. M. JOHNSON co. 
Joseph, Mo. Safe de- Ciay Center, Neb. 
liveries guaranteed. 
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When writing to advertisers say: ‘Iam writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 
vertising it carries.”’ 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








SELECTING A FEED FOR BEEF 
CATTLE 


Cottonseed Meal and Velvet Beans 
Compared for Feeding With Silage 
and Corn Stover 

READER with silage and corn 

stover for roughage wishes to 
know which we consider the best and 
most economical feed to purchase 
for fattening 50 head of cattle and 
wintering the same number of cows, 
heifers and young steers, from the 
standpoint of both their feed and 
manurial values, 7 per cent ammonia 
cottonseed meal at $54 a ton, 6 per 
cent ammonia cottonseed meal at $48 

a ton, velvet beans in the pod at $28 

a to1, or velvet bean and pod meal 

at $50 a ton. 

Without making any comparison as 
to the nutritive value of these feeds, 
we can safely eliminate the velvet 
beans in the pod, for there is a dif- 
ference of only $2 a ton between the 
beans in the pod and those ground 
into meal, and this will not cover 
cost of grinding, loss, etc. At these 
prices, we certainly prefer the velvet 
bean and pod meal to the beans in 
the pod. However, a decision as to 
which of the other feeds is the best 
and most economical must be defer- 
red until a comparison on a basis of 
digestible nutrients can be made. 

Since our references do not con- 
tain the digestible nutrients in cot- 
tonseed meal having as low as 6 per- 
cent ammonia, the content of the di 
gestible carbohydrates and fats in 
this grade meal must be estimated. 
Our estimates of the digestible nu- 
trients in the three feeds, based on 
analyses given by Henry, are as fol 
lows: 

DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS TN 100 POUNDS 


j 
Crude | Carbohy- | 
Feeds | Protein | drates | Fat 











Cottonseed meal— | 

7 per cent ammonia.! 30.24 Ibs. 26.2 Ibs. 7.9 hs. 
Cottonseed meal- j | | 

6 per cent ammunia.; 26.04 Ibs.) 29.7 Ibs.| 7.1 Is. 
Velvet bean meal— jj} ‘ } 

Seed and pod ...| 14.9 ths.| 51.7 Ts.} 8.8 Ts. 





Ii we give a value of 5 cents per 


i pound to the digestible protein, 1 2-3 


cents to a pound of digestible car- 
bohydrates, and 3 3-4 cents a pound 
for digestible fat, the nutritive value 
of the feeds in comparison with their 
market value is as follows: 


~ | Value Based 
| on, Nutrients | 
Cottonseed meal— i 
7 per cent ammonia ‘| $44.96 | $54.00 
| | 
| 
| 








Market Price 


Cottonseed meal— 





6 per cent ammonia. .} 41.13 48.00 
Velvet bean meal— | 
Eee ONG POG 6 .ccscsl 34.91 H 30.00 


On this basis, which considers on- 
ly the digestible nutrients in the one 
feed and gives no regard to the bal- 
ance of the ration as a whole, velvet 
bean meal is to be preferred, while 
the low-grade cottonseed meal is 
slightly more economical than the 
high-grade meal. However, the 
above is a splendid illustration of 
the folly of attempting to fix the 
value of a feed without considering 
the other feeds in the ration. In the 
case under discussion, the roughage 
is to be supplied in corn silage and 
corn stover, both of which are low 
in their protein content. Under the 
circumstances, there is an acute need 
for a protein-rich concentrate to bal- 
ance the ration, and the feed that 
will supply this nutrient at the low- 
est cost, without regard to its con- 
tent of carbohydrates and fat, is the 
most desirable and should be pur- 
chased. 

Considering only the protein, the 
price of a pound of this nutrient in 
each of the three feeds is as fol- 
lows: 

COST PER POUND OF DIGESTIBLE PROTEIN 
Cottonseed meal, 7 per cent ammonia. . 8.89 cents 


Cottonseed meal, 6 per cent ammonia...... 9.21 cents 
Velvet bean meal, seed and pod sal® cents 











For use with corn silage and corn 
stover, we therefore advise purchas- 
ing the high-grade cottonseed meal, 
because of its ability to supply the 
protein necessary to balance the ra- 





tion at the lowest cost. With a le- 
gume hay in place of the corn stov- 
er, the velvet bean meal could be 
used very profitably. 

Besides its nutritive value, a feed 
has a fertilizing value which is pro- 
portionate to its effect on the com- 
position of the manure produced by 
its consumption. To determine this 
value, we give the following table, 
showing the per cent of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash contain- 
ed in the three feeds: 





~ er Centr ee 
H {Phosphoric 
| Nitrogen | Acid | Potash 
a quneueuseecem | cena ceemesssmenecrensm _- — | —— — 
Cottonseed meal— | i | 
7 per cent | 5.76 | 2.66 | 1.80 
see 
6 per cent :... “] 5.00 | 2.65 | 1.79 
Velvet bean and { 
pod meal ....... Pee 57 | 2.08 


Ii a value of 35 cents a pound is 
given the nitrogen, 6% cents a pound 
to the phosphoric acid and 10 cents 
for a pound of potash (a value of 10 
cents is placed on a pound of potash 
because this is about all the general 
farmer can afford to pay for it, for 
use on average Southern soils), the 
value of the fertilizing elements in 
the feeds compared with their mar- 
ket price is as follows: 
|Fertilizing “‘Value| 
Cottonseed meal ; aa | 

© DOE CORE hic 4% { $47.88 per ton | $54.00 per ton 
Cottonseed meal— 

G per cent ......| 
Velvet bean and | 
pod meal .......| 23.98 per ton | 





Market Price 


11.02 per ton | 48.00 per ton 
30.00 per ton 


Owing to its content of high-priced 
nitrogen, the high grade cottonseed 
meal is superior to the other feeds 
in fertilizing value, and this fact, 
added to its ability to supply the pro- 
tein necessary to balance this ration 
at a low cost, is sufficient to justify 
its purchase, in preference to the 
lower grade cottonseed meal or vel- 
vet bean and pod meal. 

EUGENE BUTLER. 


Selection and Care of the Boar 


OO frequently the farmer who is 

producing pork for home or mar- 
ket use gives very little attention as 
to the type, size, quality and breed- 
ing of his boar—one of the main re- 
quirements being that he be a pure- 
bred. As a matter of fact there are 
thousands of boars being used in the 
South that should have been made 
barrows. 

There was never a time nor place 
for a scrub sire, and most especially 
not now, with all feeds high in price 
and pork selling as it is. We need 
hogs that will reach market age at 
the earliest possible date, and to do 
so on the least amount of feed. The 


most economical and easiest way to’ 


bring this about is through the use 
of a desirable boar. Select a boar 
with large prominent eyes, good head 
and face, good length with well arch- 
ed back, deep sides, smooth compact 
shoulders, good heart girth, smooth 
hams well fleshed down on _ hocks, 
legs setting at the four corners of 
the body, with special emphasis on 
large bone and strong short pasterns 
—do not expect to get this type for 
pork prices, because these hogs do 
not come from the common herds 
but are gotten by use of good high- 
class boars mated to select sows. Not 
all pigs are good enough to use for 
breeders in the best of herds. 

After the boar is secured do not 
expect to turn him loose without 
attention, but have a pasture or lot 
to himself, keeping something to 
graze as much as possible and feed 
enough to keep in good, thrifty con- 
dition at all times. Do not give any 
service at all before eight months of 
age and then only lightly until one 
year of age. A boar worthy of being 
kept at all is worthy of being kept 
right. Too frequently a boar is al- 
lowed to run until one year old and 
then castrated and replaced by a 
younger one. This is a mistake, be- 
cause when a boar has proved him- 
self to be good he should be kept. 

IRA W. CARPENTER. 
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Use and Care of Machinery in 
January 





(Concluded from page 5, column 3) 


to sharpen battered mower guards. 
in fact, it can be used for many pur- 
poses. 

Every farmer should own a knife 
and tool grinder, and January is a 
good time to sharpen every cutting 
tool on the farm. 

Farm Dairy Equipment—It is pos- 
sible for every farmer to make a good 
grade of butter. This is especially 
true when the farmer has a small 
separator, a thermometer and a small 
barrel churn. The thermometer and 
small barrel churn may be obtained 
at a small cost, and the same is true 
of the small separator. An even 
grade and a regular supply of butter 
the year round means a steady mar- 
ket at a good price. 

Cutting Up Meat—The following 
tools are necessary to cut up meat: 
Saw, cleaver, steak knife skinning 
knife and steel. Home-butchering 
and home-curing of meat is not a 
difficult task when provided with this 
set of tools. 

Pea and Bean Huller—Many thou- 
sands of bushels of peas and beans 
should be hulled at an early date and 
the hulls fed to the cattle. Hulls 
make a fairly good roughage and 
should not be wasted. 

A small one-man machine that will 
hull and clean from five to ten bushels 
per hour may be purchased for a 
small amount of money and will pay 
for itself in one year. No machine 
can be used by several farmers more 
satisfactorily. A charge of five cents 
per bushel is usually made for the 
use of the huller. 

The Self-Feeder—All farm equip- 
ment devices that will lessen labor 
and at the same time produce more 
efficiency in farm work should be 
used on every farm. The growing in- 
terest in self-feeders is due to the de- 
sire on the part of farmers to over- 
come the ordinary work of feeding 
stock, especially hogs, and still be 
able to keep them in healthy, grow- 
ing condition. 

Numerous experiment stations have 
proved the value of automatic hog- 
feeders by showing that the hog will 
balance its own ration if given an 
opportunity, and thus save the farmer 
much trouble. 

Time to Purchase—Garden tools, 
stalk cutters, plows, harrows, lime 
and fertilizer sowers, planters and 
seeders should be ordered soon. Do 
not fail to place orders for cultiva- 
tors, haying machinery, fanning mill, 
poultry supplies, pumping machinery 
and tractors. If you have not al- 
ready purchased the necessary tools 
for the repair shop, do so at once and 
put all farm tools, implements and 
yaachinery in first class condition at 
an early date. 





Officia! Cotton Crop Estimate 


ertor production this year is estimated 
at 10,949,000 equivalent 600-pound bales, 
the Department of Agriculture announced in 
{ts report issued December 11. The average 
weight per running bale is estimated at 501.6 
pounds gross, 
Production by states follows: 


This Last Year's 

Year Crop 
MIRDATES - 550540450 75008 605,000 633,006 
Arkansas ..cccse ceccccecs 895,000 1,134,000 
California. ..ccces eecccces 67,000 44,000 
QUID 56-60.4:04-6 440s COCR 40,000 41,000 
COOSA 6.000 sce 0a eee see 1,820,000 1,821,000 
Lowimsiand «<s6eseece ecccee 615,000 443,000 
Mississippi ....... eee 895,000 $12,000 
PEISGOGET a5 5306008800408 51,000 63,000 
North Carolin@ ...+....- 570,000 654,000 
ORISROMIS joc cssseas ecee 890,000 824,000 
South Carolina ..cccceccce 1,235,000 932,000 
TORUOSEGE S60 00.04 0000600% 206,000 382,000 
TOXAG ccccccccccccccccce 3,115,000 $,726,000 
WISI siesavosse8eoe 000 16,000 27,000 
Al} other states......0... 29,000 14,000 





United States Total...19,949,000 11,460,000 





FARMERS MUST RAISE OWN 
WHEAT AND BREAD 


wise Southern farmer will plan his 
1¥iS operations with a prudent regard for 
the supplies necessary to maintain his fam- 
ily and his livestock. The cotton producer 
must have meat and bread—and it is by no 
means impossible that with the continuation 
of the war through another year and a ne- 
glect of the South to produce its own food 
and feed, the people will be put to sore 
sivcits to obtain the necessary supplies.—~ 


Clorence Ousiey, 


JANUARY SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TOBACCO GROWERS 


We Must Grow More Tobacco Per 
Acre—More Money in 1,000 Pounds 
of Good Salable Tobacco Than 500 
Pounds of Fancy Wrappers 


OW is the time to cut and haul 
wood to the tobacco curing barns 
for use next season. Merely a sug- 
gestion: cut all the gums, blackjacks 
and other inferior 
woods before they 
get too large to 
burn without split- 
ting. This will 
save lots of good 
wood such as pine, 
oak and_ hickory 
that will continue 
to grow and be 
valuable for other 
MR. MOSS use later on. Be- 
sides, there is no better wood with 
which to yellow tobacco than round 
gum when it is stacked so it will stay 
dry and not get soggy. 
II 


Within a short time tobacco seed 
beds will have to be prepared and a 
large quantity of wood can be saved 
by preparing and planting new beds. 
To do this select a seed bed in a 
new ground place that has been cov- 
ered with leaves and woods mold so 
that no grass or weed seed will be 
present. A new seed bed will make 
just as good plants, and perhaps 
healthier plants than an old bed, un- 
less the old beds have been thorough- 
ly sterilized. 





Tobacco flues that have not already 
been taken up, cleaned out, and either 
diled or painted to prevent rust, 
should be attended to at once, as flue 
iron will probably be even higher 
next season than the past. When 
flue iron sells or 10 to 12 cents per 
pound it is certainly worth while to 
save it and make it last as long as 
possible. 

IV 


There never has been a time in the 
history of the tobacco farmer that 
well rotted stable manure could be 
used with so much profit as at the 
present ‘time. Consequently they 
should put in every spare day during 
the winter season raking up and haul- 
ing in litter pinestraw, oak leaves, 
woods mold, etc., to be used under 
the next season’s tobacco crop. Two 
to three tons of stable manure per 
acre put in the drill in March for to- 
bacco, or three to four tons per acre 
broadcast between now and March 
on a winter cover crop of rye, will 
go a long way towards insuring a 
fair yield of tobacco. 


There is no longer any reason why 
tobacco lands should be kept poor in 
order to grow a few pounds of fancy 
wrappers, as there is only a limited 
demand for wrappers now; but there 
is a big demand for smoking tobaceos, 
and the farmer who can average 
1000 to 1200 pounds of good salable 
tobacco per acre, will make more pro, 
fit than the man who averages 500 
to 600 pounds per acre with a few 
fancy wrappers. In fact, there is no 
reason why the average yield of to- 
bacco in this section should not be 
10 to 20 per cent higher than it is. 
It is true that seasons will always be 
a big factor in controlling the yield 
of tobacco or any other crop, but 
when one farmer just across the road 
will average 1000 pounds per acre, and 
his neighbor on the opposite side will 
average probably little more than 500, 
then it is up to the farmer to look 
around him and find out how it is 
done. 

VI 

It should not be forgotten, of 
course, that quality it still an import- 
ant factor in determining the profits 
of a tobacco crop, and color and body 
must and will always be considered 
by the buyers. But my point is that 
it is not necessary to sacrifice half 
the yield in order to get color. 


E. G. MOSS. 
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ONE PLOW DOES IT ALL 


Why buy three to five plows to prepare 
your land and cultivate your crop, when 
the ‘ALL IN ONE” will do it all, and 
do it cheaper? 


Can be changed quickly from a turning 
plow to a middle-breaker or cultivator, 
using ordinary steel points, scooters, 
shovels and scrapes. Saves 60% on your plow bill. 
Order through your merchant now and avoid delay. 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
\MACON, GA. 
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Save Time---Make Money with the Guaranteed 
HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Rapid, light running—efficient. Requires 














Big money-making opportunity for you 


but little power — your thresher engine with a Hustler—cutting timber for your neighbors. Lum- 
* *. ber is selling high and going higher, and very 
will do, Cuts 2500 feet a day with ¢h.p. scarce=this is your opportunity. More than 2500 sold, 


engine. Greater capacity with increased power. 
The HUSTLER lives up to its name. Five sizes to suit every require- 
ment. Improved time and labor-saving devices make it best to buy=-and 


Write Today Y — jj 
for catalogue, descriptive matter 9 
and pricesMailed FREE upon 
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102 Liberty Street 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 





















SPOTLESS FENCE is good fence at 


the lowest possible price for which dependable fence can be sold. 
Made of best open-hearth steel, heavily galvanized; locked with 
*‘Neverslip’”’ tie, crimped top & bottom wires allow for contraction 
and expansion and keep fence tight. Write to-day for catalog of 
“South's Mail Order House” eontaining rock-bottom prices on 
Hog and Sheep, Stock, Poultry and Ornamental Lawn Fence, Poultry 


Netting, Steel Posts, Gates, 
Fence Tools, Barb Wire and 6,000 LOW EST PRICES 
other articles for home, field and shop. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 475 Shockoe Street, Richmond, Virginia 








_ STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., ‘“or'senvice~ 
Distributors 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 


We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


No. 28-30 So. Sycamore St., Petersburg, Virginia. 

















Use genuine SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING-- 
the South’s favorite. Over 5.000,000 sq. ft. so! 

to Southern Farmers last year. Strictly first 
quality, weather-proof, water-tight; sold direct 





FROM RICHMOND 


4» FREIGHT 


-piece rolls 108 
aq. ft. with ce- 
ment and nails. 


UBBER ROOFING (we= Fs 


by ‘‘South’s Mail Order House’’ at rock-bottom 


manufacturing prices are advancing. | 1-Pl¥. $1.10 
Bete ye and 5000 other bargains for use fa} 2-Dl¥. $1.46 
home, field and shop FREE. Write for your copy toda 3-ply, $1.83 





today. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Shockoe Street, Richmond, Va. 











WOULDN'T TAKE ANYTHING 


= 1 Cit . 
We Subdivide and Sell City FOR “LADY KNOX” 


Suburban and Farm Property 
at Auction 


The service we render our cli- 
ents is complete in every detail. 

At sales conducted by us we 
write all deeds and other pa- 
_pers, collect the cash payments 

on purchases, obtain signed 
notes, etc, furnishing a com- 
plete and comprehensive state- 
ment of each transaction to our 
clients. We make necessary im- J? 
provements on property, sub- 9%. 
divide and attend to the pub- 
licity details of each sale. Di- 
rect Evidence, copy of which 
we will mail you free, tells you 
what we have done for others— 
what we can do for you. Write 
for it today. References: any 
bank in Petersburg or Green- 
ville. 


Atlantic Coast Realty Co., 


The Name That Justifies Your Confidenee. 








The Progressive Farmer:— 

I am sending you a kodak picture of 
myself and Lady Knox, the pure-bred pig 
I earned by getting up subscriptions for 
The Progressive Farmer. 

Her registration number is 642448, She 
is a nice pig and I wouldn't take any- 
thing for her. 

Offices: Your little friend, 
Greenville, North Carolina. HOYT CARTER. 


eee >¢ gC ty, Miss. 
Petersburg, Virginia. Panola County, Miss 






Note:—Get busy boys and girls. Turn 
to the nomination form in ancther part 
of this issue, fil} in and send to us by re- 
turn mail saying, that you are determined 
to earn a pure-bred pig. Never has there 
been a better time for raising pure-bred 
pigs than now. Join our club at once, 
go to work and you will have a pig be- 
fore you know it 








—Dairy Equipment for Sale— 


40 ‘‘Louden” Stalls and Stanchions, Feed Truck, 
Manure Truck, Track, etc. 

3 Sharples Mechanical Milker Units, for milking 
by machine; Pump, Pipes, etc. 

2,500 Cork Brick. Cans, Churns, Buttermilk er 
Pasteurizing Machine, Dairy Wagon, etc. } 

Two Silos—80 Tons Capacity. 

ALL FOR SALE AT HALF PRICE. 
JAS. A. HACKNEY, WASHINGTON, N. C. 























When writing to advertisers say, “I saw Progressive Pig Club 
your advertisement in The Progressive Far- | 


mer. 
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MERN FARM GAZETTE! 


“You can fell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company, 


(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


OFFICES: 

Birmingham, Ala., 1702 Fourth Ave.; Raleigh, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St.; 
Memphis, Tenn., Randolph Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, Slaughter Bldg. 

J bs N VE SING OR _ SUBSCRIP- 
SIONS MAY UI, ADDRERSED TO EITHER OFFICE.. ENTERED AT 

STOFFRE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 
CLARENCE POB, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B. L. MOSS, 
W. F. MASSEY, 
MRS. W. N. HUTT, 
JOHN 8. PEARSON, 
3. A. MARTIN, 


NALYSIS shows the feeding value of cotton 

burs to be about the same as that of cotton- 
seed hulls. Do not burn the stalks. Let the live- 
stock graze them and then cut them into pieces 
with a stalk cutter or sharp disk harrow and plow 
under with large plows and strong teams or 
tractors. 











President and Hditor 
Vice-President and Editor 
° Managing Editor 
a . Contributing Editor 
Editor Woman’s Department 
P Secretary-Treasurer 

Advertising Manager 











Cael us repeat that we much doubt if anything is 
to be gained by delaying the placing of orders 
for fertilizers. Rather we fear that an already 
bad situation may grow worse instead of better. 
Potash in quantity is practically unobtainable, 
nitrate of soda is very hard to get because of the 
ship shortage and the heavy Government demands. 
Cottonseed meal is scarce and high-priced, and we 
do not look for acid phosphate prices to go down. 
Add to these a growing car shortage, and we have 
some of the chief reasons why fertilizer orders 
should be placed as soon as possible. 





VERY North Carolina farmer who can possi- 
4 bly spare the time and money should attend the 
great annual North Carolina livestock, dairy and 
poultry meetings to be held at Wilson beginning 
next Tuesday, January 1, and ending Friday, Jan- 
uary 4. Tuesday is Swine Day, Wednesday Beef 
Cattle and Sheep Day, Thursday Dairy Day, Fri- 
day Poultry Day. Even if a man is raising only a 
little livestock, it will pay him to hear the ad- 
dresses and attend the sales. Every western North 
Carolina farmer who has attended any previous 
annual meeting should go of course, and eastern 
North Carolina farmers should attend because this 
is the first time this annual livestock event has 
gone east of Greensboro. 








T CANNOT be too often repeated that “the most 

useful implement on the farm is a lead pencil.” 
Consequently, one of the best New Year resolu- 
tions any farmer can make is that he will keep a 
notebook in his pocket all the time hereafter, jot- 
ting down jobs for the future as they occur to him 
and joyously marking each one off the list as he 
gets it accomplished. The writer would never be 
able to look after his editorial work or his farm 
work satisfactorily without such a notebook, and 
any man who tries to get along without one is un- 
necessarily lowering his efficiency. Ona notebook, 
too, the farmer, no matter if his hands are dirty, 
may make temporary entries of financial items, 
transferring them to the regular account book 
kept in his desk. 








RS. Patterson on page 13 reports fourteen 

standing vegetables now ready for use in her 
garden (in addition to those stored for winter) as 
follows: 


Kale Brussels Sprouts Turnips 
Leeks Lettuce Radishes 
Carrots Parsnips Beets 
Salsity Mustard Parsley 
Onions Chickory : 


If every Southern garden were so supplied, how it 
would reduce the “high cost of living’ and how it 
would add both to the delights of the table and 
the healthfulness of the family during the winter 
months! Let’s resolve now that before another 
winter we will get acquainted with any strangers 
in Mrs. Patterson’s list. And let’s also resolve that 
a hotbed and cold frame will be found in every 
Progressive Farmer garden before another De- 
cember. A garden without a wheel plow for sum- 
mer use and frames for winter use is not what it 
ought to be. 





ITH the best grade of cottonseed meal rang- 
ing around $60 per ton delivered, the wise 
farmer will think twice before using it as a fertil- 
izer. It is true that nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia appear high-priced, and are, com- 
pared with previous years. On the other hand, as 





carriers of nitrogen they are very considerably 
cheaper than cottonseed meal. Assigning a value 
of seven cents and ten cents, respectively, per 
pound for the phosphoric acid and potash in cot- 
tonseed meal, we are paying about 43 cents a 
pound for our nitrogen when we pay $60 a ton for 
6.18 per cent meal. On the other hand, 15.5 per 
cent nitrate of soda at $100 a ton gives us our 
nitrogen at 32.2 cents a pound, and 20 per cent sul- 
phate of ammonia at $110, 27.5 cents a pound. 
Where the two latter materials can be had any- 
where around the figures given it will be the part 
of wisdom to use them as our source of nitrogen, 
leaving the cottonseed meal as feed for livestock. 





A Dozen Jobs to Finish up and Be Done 
With 





EARLY everyone of us has in mind a lot of 

good plans he intends to carry out “some- 

time,” but too often the “sometime” is like 
the tomorrow in the proverb—it never comes. Con- 
sequently right now at the beginning of 1918 most 
of us can think of good plans which even in 1915, 
1916, and 1917 we were expecting to do “sometime,” 
but which are not done yet. Isn’t it time there- 
fore to make a list of those long-deferred tasks, 
summon our most resolute determination, and, 
then tackle these jobs one after another, marking 
them off the list in order until we have a clean 
sheet for all the rest of 1918" Of course, every 
farmer has some plans of his own, peculiar to his 
situation, but here are an even dozen jobs which 
we know nearly everybody is likely to defer from 
month to month and from year to year. Let every 
reader ask himself how many of these things he 
has been postponing but will now, God willing, 
postpone no longer: 

1. Let’s get a will made—and remember the 
community in making it. 

2. Let’s take out some life insurance so that the 
wife and children may be protected in case the 
breadwinner of the family should die—considering 
also whether it may not be well to have the insur- 
ance money paid, at least in part, in monthly in- 
stallments. 

3. If not now taking out life insurance, let’s 
have a physical examination now and once a year 
hereafter—so that any disease may be detected 
and cured in the outset rather than allowed to run 
on until too late. 

4. Let’s take a short course at the agricultural 
college—something no farmer is too old to do. 

5. Let’s have a dentist put the teeth of the 
whole family in order and have a competent phy- 
sician examine each child for eye, ear, nose and 
throat defects—because a great measure of rural 
ill health is due to neglect at these points. 

6. Let’s start a bank account—because it means 
safety, thrift, and a new sense of dignity. 

7. Let’s take out some fire insurance—because 
the average farmer is not able to rebuild a burned 
home without financially cramping himself for 
years, and insurance is just and equitable codpera- 
tion, whereas getting stivscriptions from neigh- 
bors is not. 

8. Let’s provide enough raincoats, overshoes, 
overcoats, cloaks, and boots or leggings for every 
member of the family—because they cost less 
than doctor’s bills and coffins. 

9. Let’s start now to make wood and water just 
as convenient as possible for the good wife—pro- 
viding a woodhouse to keep fuel dry, and if we 
can’t provide waterworks, then at least a nearby 
well with covered walkway to it. 

10. Get some pure-bred poultry now and re- 
solve that every animal born on the farm hence- 
forth shall have a pure-bred sire—because this in- 
creases pride and profits. 

11. Build a good implement shed and provide 
sanitary and convenient privies—because absence 
of these advertises the farm-owner as careless of 
cash, health and civilization. 

12. Let’s make friends with any neighbors with 
whom we have been at outs—submitting to arbitra- 
tion rather than a lawsuit any matters about 
which we can’t agree. 

Most of us intend to do all these things some- 
time—take out life and fire insurance; make a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


will; get better livestock and poultry; have the 
health of the family better safeguarded; and pro- 
vide better conveniences for Mrs. Farmer. But a 
certain very warm country is said to be paved with 
good intentions. It we are ever to convert these 
dozen good intentions of ours into real achieve- 


ments, there was never a better time to begin than 
right now. 





Fertilizer Prices 





not end before fertilizers must be used on next 

year’s crops. If the unexpected happens and 
the war ends by January or February, it is possi- 
ble, or even probable, that the prices of commer- 
cial fertilizers might go down some for they are 
now unusually high as everything else. It must 
be stated, however, that with the exception of pot- 
ash, fertilizer materials have not advanced more 
in price than many other materials, which the 
farmers buy. Before the war nitrogen generally 
cost around 20 cents a pound and in mixed fertiliz- 
ers around 25 cents a pound. In ready-mixed fer- 
tilizers it now costs around 40 certs a pound, or 
when supplied by cottonseed meal about 36 to 37 
cents a pound, which is about a 60 per cent in- 
crease. The white paper upon which this is print- 
ed has increased in price about the same per cent. 

Before the war, phosphoric acid cost above 4 
cents a pound in acid phosphate and around 5 
cents in ready-mixed fertilizers. It now costs 6% 
cents to 7 cents a pound in acid phosphate, or an 
increase of a pound 50 per cent, which is a much 
smaller increase than the increase in hogs, wheat, 
cotton and corn. 

Of course, the price of potash has gone out of 
bounds, but this product, being largely controlled 
by Germany, is not subject to normal war condi- 
tions, as are the other fertilizer materials. We 
understand that there is considerable potash 
available for fertilizers, but that it will cost 
around 40 cents a pound in mixed fertilizers as 
against 5 or 6 cents before the war. 

According to the Geological Survey, Mineral Re- 
sources 1916, the amount of actual potash (K20) 
produced in this country during 1916 was 9,720 
tons, while the amount imported during the year 
1913, the year before the war began, was 267,970 
tons. It is probable that the potash produced dur- 
ing 1917 will be fully double what was produced in 
1916. If we estimate that 20,000 tons have been 
produced during 1917, that is only one ton to thir- 
teen produced before the war. Under such condi- 
tions the price of potash is bound to be high, es- 
pecially as the supply in this country at the time 
shipments from Germany were stopped has prac- 
tically all been used up by this time. 

We can see no prospect of lower prices unless 
the war ends quickly. However, the materials 
having already been largely bought and on hand 
for next year’s use, even if the war ended at once, 
prices of mixed commercial fertilizers for the 
spring of 1918 could not be very much reduced. 

In short, we think the question of the needed 
supplies of nitrogen and potash is a much more 
important problem than any probable decrease in 
prices for fertilizers next year. 

It, therefore, seems to us that it is the part of 
wisdom-for any man who has the money and facil- 
ities for properly housing or storing his fertilizers 
to lay in his supplies as early as possible. The 
problem of transportation is becoming greater as 
our war activities increase, and it may become 
more acute at any time. At the time fertilizers 
are usually bought in the spring the roads are gen- 
erally at their worst and the hauling of the fertil- 


|: NOW seems almost certain that the war will 


izers from the station or town to the farm is done 


at the greatest:cost to the farmer. In fact, all con- 
siderations favor the early purchase and hauling 
of the fertilizers to be used next spring. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
was given an appropriation by Congress for aiding 
in furnishing the needed supplies of nitrogen, but 
it seems to us that any results from the use of this 
fund is more likely to be in the direction of secur- 
ing the needed supplies for increasing production, 
rather than toward materially lowering prices. 
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Saturday, December 29, 1917] 














By CLARENCE POE 


EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION | 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multipiy It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government | 





to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 














Working With Other Folks: Sugges- 


tions for January 
I 


HE first thing to do is to resolve that you will 

not live for yourself alone in 1918, but that 

you will give time, thought, strength and 
money to community improvement as well. Life 
is made up of years, and not many years at that; 
and if men are to say at your passing, “Our neigh- 
borhood is poorer because we have lost him”, it 
will be only because you have rightly used just 
such years as the years 1917 and 1918. 

This is the first thing to do in any worthy enter- 
prise: to get one’s self right. And the next thing 
is to get the fellowship of kindred spirits. Re- 
solve now that during 1918 you will confer more 
frequently than you have done before with men 
and women interested in making your neighbor- 
hood a better place to live in. A live organization 
of farmers and another live organization of farm 
women, no matter if few in numbers, will soon 
make the community a different sort of place. 


il 


An intense community patriotism is one of our 
sorest needs in all parts of the South. Let us now 
carefully compare our neighborhood with nearby 
neighborhoods, our school district with nearby 
school districts, and decide just how we can catch 
up with our neighbors in any worthy achievements 
in which they have surpassed us, and also decide 
on certain lines in which we will excel them—de- 
cide how we can have a better school than neigh- 
boring districts have, a better school building, 
school grounds, school library, community audi- 
torium, church, Sunday school, roads, community 
fair, etc. 

It will go a long way toward stimulating such 
community patriotism if about ten thousand 
Southern men and women in revising their wills 
this January will include a provision, or add a 
codicil, making some bequest for 


make useless things, when the Government 

needs that labor to make things that are es- 

sential for our soldiers in winning the war. 

So we must see that the dollar spent for un- 

necessary things is a menace to our country, 

a menace in this world fight for freedom. 

Instead of buying that new overcoat, buy War 

Savings Stamps and make the old one do a 

little longer. 

In every farmers’ club, in every women’s club, in 
every school, every person who can do so should 
now buy a full $100 worth of War Savings Certifi- 
cates,and “war savings societies” should be form- 
ed, embracing young and old alike, in which each 
member will agree to save every available sum 
from 25 cents up and buy “Thrift Stamps” (25 
cents each) and “War Savings Certificate Stamps” 
($5 each). 
IV 

If your neighborhood has no cooperative tele- 
phone line, and if your county has no farmers’ mu- 
tual fire insurance association, then the compara- 
tive leisure of winter on the farm gives you a good 
opportunity to stir up your neighbors and get 
abreast of more progressive sections. 

A telephone will soon pay for itself, and the suc- 
cess and economy of farmers’ codperative lines 
has been demonstrated in a thousand neighbor- 
noods. 

If your county has no mutual fire insurance as- 
sociation, take up the matter with your county de- 
monstration agent, your County Union, and with 
your state agricultural department and insurance 
commissioner. Find out what it is necessary to do 
in order to organize, and get a half-dozen other 
leaders to join you in issuing a call for a county 
mass meeting of all interested farmers to effect 
an organization. 


Vv 


National farm loan associations are springing up 
everywhere, and we are glad to see how many 
inquiries we get concerning them. To be able to 
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borrow money at 5% per cent for from five to 
forty years is a great boon to farmers who form- 
erly had to pay 6 to 10 per cent together with ex- 
tra commissions and lawyer’s fees for periodical 
renewals, to say nothing of worry over untimely 
threats of foreclosure. 

If there is no national farm loan association in 
your neighborhood, this winter is also a good time 
to organize one. For full information, address 
simply “President Federal Land Bark” in what- 
ever city the one in your district is located. Here 
is the list of banks dealing with Southern farmers 
and the names of the Southern states each such 
bank serves. 

Baltimore, Maryland.—Virginia. 

Columbia, South Carolina.—North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida. 


Louisville, Kentucky.—Kentucky and Tennessee. 


New Orleans, Louisiana.—Louisiana, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama. 


St. Louis, Missouri.—Missouri and Arkansas. 
Wichita, Kansas.—Kansas and Oklahoma 
Houston, Texas.—Texas, 


Vi 

The school library is a good thing—a permanent 
collection of books belonging to the school—but 
we believe a traveling library service for the 
school is even more important. After it has been 
in the community a little while, the best readers 
find that they have read about all the available 
books in the school library, and so it loses interest 
for them. But with the traveling library serviee, 
it is possible to have a fresh collection of well- 
selected books every ninety days. 

Vil 

Not every state yet offers traveling libraries to 
its citizens, but The Progressive Farmer readers 
who are fortunate enough to live in one of the six 
Southern states having these advantages should 
apply for such libraries before the winter gets 
older. A postal card addressed to the State Li- 
brary, Richmond, Va.; the North Carolina Library 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C.; the State Board of 
Education, Nashville, Tenn.; the Department of 
Archives and History, Montgomery, Ala.; the Ken- 
tucky Library Commission, Frankfort, Ky., or the 
State Library and Historical Commission, Austin, 
Texas, by residents of the respective states, will 
bring full information as to how these libraries 
may be secured. 





community improvement. Nearly ev- 
ery Southern land-owner is a little 
better off than he was a year ago. 
Now let him give a little of his in- 


WHY NOT TAKE THE WINTER SHORT COURSE AT YOUR 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE? 


Vil 


Welcoming the newcomers into our 
neighborhood, whether renters or 





creased prosperity to the community 
instead of selfishly concentrating it 
all on his own family. 


iil 


This is no time for selfishness eith- 
er with what one has to spend now 
or in providing for the disposition of 
what one may leave after death. Al- 
truism—regard for the other man: 
that is now the world’s dominant 
ideal we hope and believe. The duty 
of one nation to help another in a 
struggle with wrong has been exem- 
plified; and now let us hope that men 
will awake to the evil of allowing one 
class to oppress another, and that a 
new consciousness of the brother- 
hood of man will make itself felt ev- 
erywhere. 











owners, should not be overlooked as 
the new year begins. “N. C. H.” sug- 
gested one good: plan in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer. An old English 
custom which might well be revived 
in some sections is described as fol- 
lows: 

When a farmer took a new 
farm, his neighbors gave him “the 
compliment of a day’s plowing.” 
As many as seventy or a hundred 
plowmen would appear on a cer- 
tain day from all over the coun- 


tryside, and turn over the stubble 
for the new tenant. 


A Theualt tee the Wak 


ILLIAM James in his wonder- 
ful chapter on “Habit,” sug- 








The first thing to do in this direc- 
tion is to arouse our people to a sense 
of their duty to our brothers who are 
offering their lives on the battlefield. 
In order to help them, we must save 
money and then lend what we save to 
the Government instead of spending 
it selfishly or for unnecessary things. 
As Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, Chairman 
of the National War Savings Commit- 
tee, says: 

A dollar spent for an unneces- 
sary thing today becomes an ally 
of the enemy. It is a traitor dol- 
lar because the labor of men and 
women is employed needlessly to 





VW JOULDN’T you like to join 
this bunch of husky, hearty, 
wholesome, young farmers 

and farm boys? They are agricul- 
tural college “short course” stu- 


dents weighing corn from rows 
grown under various conditions. 


There’s a lot of indoor lecturing 
and study at these short courses, 
but there is a great deal 
door “demonstration work” also; 
and the comradeship with a lot of 
wide-awake men and boys would 
alone make a month or so at the 
short course an outstanding event 
in any young farmer’s life. 


In view of the information and 


of out- 


improvement. 


what it has to offer. 


inspiration to be had, the farmer 
who couldn’t take an agricultural 
college course when he was grow- 
ing up or the farm boy who is 
growing up now and can’t take 
such a course—they ought to take 
advantage of the opportunities the 
“short course” offers. It means in- 
formation—useful knowledge that 
can be put to work when you get 
back home; it means inspiration— 
a new realization of the possibili- 
ties and rewards of study and ef- 
fort, a new zest for knowledge and 


Drop a line to your state agri- 
cultural college and find out just 


gests one of the greatest for- 
mulas ever put into print for charac- 
ter building and life happiness. He 
says, substantially, “Resolve each day 
to do at least one task that you would 
rather not do.” And this saying is 
akin to the great scientist Huxley’s 
declaration: “Perhaps the most val- 
uable result of education-is the abil- 
ity to make yourself do the thing you 
have to do when it ought to be done, 
whether you like it or not; it is the 
first lesson that ought to be learned.” 















—Selected. 

“To shape the whole future is not ou! 
problem, but only faithfully a small 
it - . . The general issue will, $ 
always done, rest well with a higher inutelli- 
gence than ours.’’—Carlyle. 

Things ill got have never had success.— 





Shakespeare 
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GOD BLESS YOU 


SEEK in pray'rful words, dear friend, 
My heart’s true wish to send you, 
That you may know that far or near 
My loving thoughts attend you 


I cannot find a truer word 

Nor fonder, to caress you; 

Nor song, nor poem I have heard 
Is sweeter than God bless you! 


God bless you! so I've wished you all 
Of brightness life possesses; 

For can there any joy at all 

Be thine, unless God blesses? 


God bless you! so I breathe a charm 
Lest grief's dark night oppress you; 
For how can sorrow bring you harm 
If ’tis God’s way to bless you? 


And so, ‘‘through all thy days 

May shadows touch thee never—’"’ 
But this alone—God bless thee, dear, 
Then art thou safe forever.—Selected. 














Farewell to the Old Year 


HERE is something very sweet 

about bidding a welcome friend 
adieu and reviewing the pleasures of 
her visit. The year 1917 has come to 
us and is leaving; the sun has risen 
and set almost 365 days during its 
stay, and each day has been full of 
a thousand events, great and small. 
And it has left us fuller in experience, 
riper in knowledge, richer in the 
philosophy of life, and glad for hav- 
ing the memory of it. 

It is wonderful to have lived in 
1917; to have witnessed the triumph 
of man in flying on the wings of the 
wind, and visiting the waters under 
the sea. 

Then, too, we have been able to do 
our little bit in the great world strug- 
gle. Each has stretched forth her 
hand to the corn that the wheat 
might be saved for some brave sol- 
dier; each has conserved the vegeta- 
bles of her garden; each has knitted; 
each has done something to help the 
world. 

The neighborhood is finer for our 
twelve full months in it, even though 
the time we could devote to it may 
have been small. We gave what en- 
couragement we could to codpera- 
tion in all its best phases, whether 
in the church, the fair, the school or 
the club. 

And the home—oh! how fine to 
have had the year, in its bosom! 
Many, many times have we washed 
little hands and faces, hundreds of 
times have we prepared meals that 
bodies might be strong and sturdy, 
thousands of times have we given the 
smile and the word that helped hus- 
band, children, or servant. Well 
might we be grateful to the kind 
old year that has made these things 
possible. 

We still love the ancient custom 
of ringing the church bells to usher 
the old year out with love, and to 
welcome the new year in with glad- 
ness. May every home say farewell 
to 1917 by reading Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam,” at least that portion of it 
which says: 

“Ring out a slowly dying cause; 

And ancient forms of party strife, 


Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter Manners, purer laws. 


“Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 





Some Good Books and Bulletins 


FEW splendid books concerning 

home and neighborhood recre- 
ation are: 

“Play and Recreation’, by Curtis, pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., New York City, N. Y. 

“Games for the Playground Home, 
School, and Gymnasium’’, by Jessie Ban- 
croft. 

“Education by Plays and Games”, by 
G Johnson. 

“Play”, by Emmett D. Angell. 

“Popular Folk Games’”’, by Mar! H. 
Hofer. 

Some free bulletins worth, wriging for 
ere: 


“Ten Lessons in How to Combine and 
Prepare a Ferfect Diet’’, by Miss Ida 
Tarbell, Woman's Council of National 
Defense, Washington, D. ©. 

“Public Health Catechism”, for general 
use in the study of disease, Virginia State 
Department of Health, Richmond, Va. 





“The Story of Bread’, ‘‘How to Vitalize 
the Teaching of Agriculture In the Rural 
Schools”, “The Hammond Plan", Internat- 


ional Harvester Co., 

Chicago, Illinois. 
“Birds in Relation to the Alfalfa Weevil’, 

“Bread and Bread Making’’, United States 

Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
c 


Harvester Building, 


““Breads and Wheat Flour Substitutes", 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Have You Ever Played This Game? 
| ens is an outdoor game called the 

Traveler and the Wolves. The 
smallest child or the slowest runner 
is given as many balls as there are 
wolves. His object is to get to the 
distant goal without being caught. 
When he has gone some distance the 
wolves howl and the race begins. A3 
they get near, he throws out a ball 
which must be secured before they 
try to catch him again. There is 
much skill in throwing the balls side- 
wise and backward, and in the wolves 
spreading out in the hopes of stop- 
ping the balls more quickly. 








How to Have Plenty of Nice 
Pillows 


HE other day a friend of mine was 

admiring some fluffy pillows I had 
on my living-room couch and was 
greatly surprised when I told her 
they were made from chicken feath- 
ers. 

However, there is an art in prepar- 
ing chicken or other fowl feathers so 
they will be as satisfactory for pil- 
lows as the usual “goose” feathers. 

My plan is when I have scalded my 
chicken to separate the small feath- 
ers from the larger ones when pick- 
ing it. After I get the chicken out of 
the way I wash the small feathers I 
have saved in good warm soapsuds, 
just as I would flannel goods, and 
rinse in three waters, squeezing the 
water from them each rinsing. Then 
spread them thinly on newspapers 
and place to dry where they will not 
be blown away. 

It takes but a few chickens to give 
you enough nice feathers to make a 
pillow, and I will defy anyone to dis- 
tinguish between my goose feather 
pillows and those I have made from 
chicken feathers. 

In this day of stopping the waste 
and making the little things count, 
the saving of feathers is one of the 
farm economies. 


MRS. RUBY D. SMITH. 





How We Paid for Our Church 
Piano 


UR church had bought a piano, 

and as we owed a payment on it, 
the women of the church decided to 
sell oysters and ice cream at the 
schoolhouse to pay off the debt. Cof- 
fee and everything needed to prepare 
the oysters was contributed by the 
women themselves and the cream was 
bought ready frozen, and served in 
cones. 

An oil stove was placed in one of 
the cloak-rooms and the oysters and 
coffee were served piping hot. The 
cream was served from the other 
cloak-room. 

After we were through with the oy- 
sters and cream we auctioned off a 
cake to the most popular young lady 
present. The young men were to do 
the bidding. Two names were put up. 
One of the young ladies was from the 
immediate neighborhood and the oth- 
er from an adjoining community. 
Quite a lively contest arose between 
the two factions. The two piles of 
money soon began to attain such 
enormous proportions that the man- 
agers thought it time to call a halt. 
Each side was given an opportunity 


to make a final bid and the money 
was to be counted. The visiting young 
lady won by a small majority, and 
when the money was counted we 
found that the cake had brought $108 
—more than enough to finish paying 
for our piano, besides a neat little 
sum from the sale of the oysters and 
cream. MRS. E. E. GRUBER. 
Hodges, S. C. 


Some Time and Money Savers 


JN MAKING camisoles, with ribbon 

Straps across the shoulders, I find 
it much more convenient to sew a 
hook at each end of the straps and a 
flat eye on the camisole where the 
ribbon is to fasten. This saves lots 
of trouble on wash day; it is so easy 
just to unhook your ribbon strap in- 
stead of continually having to rip it 
off and sew it on again. 

2. Instead of running ribbon in your 
lingerie, use crocheted cords. They 
are dainty and are time and money 
savers as well. To make, measure off 
a piece of medium-sized crochet 
thread, eight times the length of 
what the finished cord should be. 
Double this once, then proceed to 
chain stitch the-two strands into a 
cord; finish the ends with tiny tas- 
sels. If the beading on the garment 
is too small to allow the tasseled ends 
to be drawn through easily, make the 
cord in two parts which may be tied 
in a small bow in the back after they 
have been run in., Made in white or 
in delicate shades of thread in fast 
colors, these little cords look quite 
dainty. They do not have to be re- 
moved when the garment is laundered 
and last, but not least, they cost only 
a fraction of what ribbons do. Heavy 
thread may be crocheted in the same 
way into cords suitable for lacing up 
middy blouses. 

3. Oftentimes the tops and bottoms 
of stockings wear out unequally. Cut 
off the good tops and the good feet. 
Sew them together on the machine, 
and behold! your stockings have tak- 
en a new lease on life. 

MRS: tT. 5. -LIDE, Je. 


Minter, Alabama. 


KEYSTONES IN SUCCESS WITH 
BABIES 


This Mother Says There Must Be 
Rules in Which Regularity and 
Common Sense Have Prominence 


HAVE just been reading “Moth- 

er’s” beautiful letter in a recent 
issue. She says she has no rules for 
raising her children and that she 
brings them up by love. I know her 
children are treasures. They are the 
kind I want mine to play with. I be- 
lieve, though, that she has rules, very 
definite ones, to bring her children up 
by even if she does not realize it. 





Of my first four children I lost two, 
and almost lost three, through ignor- 
ance. I gave them tastes of potatoes, 
turnips, grease gravy and even meat 
and fried eggs. It never occurred to 
me that as you once said, “If the Lord 
had intended the baby to eat solid 
food, doubtless he would have had 
them born with teeth.” I have lived 
to learn that milk, and nothing else 
except it and water, are meat for ba- 
bies up to the tenth month, and large- 
ly so for the first five years. 

Our third child was a strong child 
because I was feeding her nothing 
unless the doctor said I could. One 
day my husband came in from town 
with some nuts in his pocket and 
gave the little twenty-months-old 
girl some small pieces of them. I 
begged him not to, as I have seen lots 
of mothers beg, but husband thought 
it was funny to see her chew them 
and she liked them. That night she 
became sick and she has never been 
really strong since. 

When my fifth child was born the 
doctor took me to the hospital against 
my wishes, but I’ll always be grateful 
to her for it—for it was a woman 
doctor. There I learned to care for 
myself, as well as for the baby. 

They did not let my baby sleep 
with me, which I thought very cruel, 
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though I know now that it was, and 
is, for the good health of the baby. 
When baby was to be fed he was 
brought to me exactly on the minute 
and taken away at the end of twenty 
minutes. Later, they saw him throw 
up his milk, they made the time fif- 
teen minutes, and gave him a drink 
of water before he nursed. They 
said he drank too much or too fast. 

I was in the habit of giving my ba- 
bies the breast or a little catnip tea 
or soothing syrup when they cried, 
but the nurses would give him noth- 
ing except water to drink between 
nursings. First, they saw that his 
clothes were dry, then that no pins 
were sticking in him, then that no 
band was tight, then that he was 
warin, but not perspiring, then turn- 
ed him on his other side and let him 
cry, without walking or rocking him 
or letting me have him. If he still 
cried they called the doctor. He was 
put to sleep in a little crib that was 
out on a screened porch. I worried 
because my other children had had 
colds and I thought this one was go- 
ing to die, but he did not even have 
the “snuffles.” 

When weaning time came I wrote 
The Progressive Farmer and was told 
how to do it. I follow rules. 

Eight children of my own and two 
of my sister’s I have had. My sister’s 
and my own last ones are strong and 
well. I bring up mine by love, too, 
and it takes a peck of it sometimes to 
keep me from saying a cross word or 


break a rule. MRS. G. R. 
“The Meanest Child on Earth” 


HE tired child whimpered as his 

mother jerked him by one arm 
into an elevator. It was plain that 
his short legs had been taking three 
steps to her one for hours up and 
cown the long aisles of the big de- 
partment store. 

Shocked women in the elevator 
gazed in astonishment at the impa- 
tient mother. 

“What a pretty little boy!” ven- 
tured one of them sympathetically. 

“Pretty enough when he’s asleep,” 
grumbled the mother, “but when he’s 
awake he’s the meanest child on 
earth!” 

And all the other women wondered 
if they could believe their ears. What 
endless, needless miseries a_ three- 
year-old must endure at the hands of 
a mother who could say that! 

“The earth is full of anger, the scas 
are dark with wrath”’—which makes 
it doubly necessary for reasonable 
human beings to cut down the great 
score of the world’s small unneces- 
sary griefs. 

Hundreds of people say they would 
give their lives to stop the war, but, 
of course, they can’t; but they can re- 
duce the average of human sorrow 
greatly by being tender in all small 
ways to all things great and small.— 
Child Welfare Magazine. 


| OUR HEALTH TALK | 


Fifteen Health Rules for Farmer 
Folk 


(Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University 
has summed up in fifteen simple rules what 
he terms the essentials to good health on 
the farm. We are here printing the fif- 
teenth and last of these rules.] 


ACTIVITY—RULE 15 
Be Cheerful and Learn Not to Worry 


HE mind and the body work to- 

gether. The mind has a strong ef- 
fect on the health of the body. A fit 
of anger, spell of worry, or envy, or 
hate, or jealousy may make one more 
tired than a hard day’s work. It 
should be everyone’s effort to replace 
the thoughts that make unhappy by 
thoughts that make happy. Forget 
your worries. The secret of life and 
of happiness seems to be in taking 
one’s life and work cheerfully. Al- 
most any one can assume this atti- 
tude if the proper desire is present. 














WELL INFORMED 


Billington—I understand his wife has 
money. 
Stillington—He 


understands it, 
New York Ttimes 


aiso.— 
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Saturday, December 29, 1917] 


“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 
—SUGGESTIONS FOR JANUARY 


How Many of Mrs. Patterson’s Four- 
teen Vegetables Are in Your Gar- 
den?—Order Garden Seed Early 
and Get Dogwood and Redbud for 
the Yard 


HAT have you growing in your 

garden? I’ve been giving “Hoov- 
er dinners” to my friends and every- 
thing on the table except sugar and 
coffee is raised at 
home. I’m just 
back fromthe 
garden and this is 
what I had to se- 
lect from: kale, 
3russels sprouts, 
turnips, leeks, let- 
tuce, radishes 
(hardy winter 
: sort), carrots, par- 
MRS. PATTERSON snips, beets, salsi- 
ly, mustard, parsley, onions, chickory 
—and of course pumpkins, potatoes 
cabbage and things like that stored 
away. Really it is almost a waste of 
time to can vegetables with all that 
green stuff growing away. And it’s 
been such beautiful fall and winter to 
work the gardenthat I grudge the time 
I’ve been compelled to give to other 
less fascinating pursuits. There are 
a lot of perennials to be set out in 
new beds and I want to get that 
done right away so they will be ready 
to begin blooming when spring comes. 
Of course they could be transplant- 
ed then, but there is always the dan- 
ger of the usual spring drouth, so I 


seed—just another case of plant ob- 
stinacy that you often meet. Self- 
sowed seed are nearly always bet- 
ter, particularly if they grow in some 
out of the way neglected corner 
Over-run with wire grass. I suppose 
it’s on the same principle that grass 
always grows luxuriantly in walks and 
flower beds and dies miserably on 
the lawn, its obsequies attended by 
every known sort of fertilizer war- 
ranted good for grass. 

* * * 


Have you tried the cultivated black- 
berry? Now that all fence corners 
and roadsides. are cleared up, we 
shall have to raise our blackberry 
pies in the garden. The first year I 


thought I had a failure on my hands,’ 


but is summer they were fine, luxur- 
iant bearers requiring less care than 
anything in the garden. If any one 
has a little extra time, they get work- 
ed and at odd times, ashes or manure 
are scattered around their roots and 
it is remarkable how many berries 
can be gathered from a few rows. 
They multiply very rapidly, too, and 
will soon need thinning. I certain- 
ly recommend them for busy people, 
and these days { think all of us are 
that. 
kK 

So many of you asked me what 
happened to the potato patch after 
I had planted corn and peas between 
the rows and everything grew so 
fast I couldn’t dig the potatoes with- 
out killing the corn and peas. Well, 
I just waited expecting the worst, 
and as so generally happens, got the 
best. The corn did well and was 





farmer has to grapple with. 
to the point. 
preferred, 
we invite experience letters as fo 
later than December 29. 
January 5. 


January 12. 





WANTED: SHORT LETTERS FOR OUR FARMERS’ EXPERI- 
ENCE MEETING 


NDER the heading, ‘‘The Farmers’ Experience Meeting,”’ 
U print a discussion of 25 of the most interesting problems the 
To these “Experience Meetings’’ every Progres- 

sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. 
No letter must be over 500 words in length, and shorter ones are 


For the best letter recived on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2, and pay piece ncrt space rates for all others used. 


ows 

“What Success Have You Had With Spraying ?”—Lette rs must 
“What Sort of Clothes Best Suit Farm Work?’—Letters must reach us by 
“How to Have an All-the-year-round Garden.’”’—Letters must reach us 


“How to Reduce Hoeing Expensesa.”—Letters must reach us by January 19 


we will during 1918 
Southern 


Give us actual experiences, brief and 


R ight now 


reach us not 


by 








prefer fall planting for nearly every- 
thing for that reason. Already I 
am looking forward to the new cata- 
logs. I simply love them. I ex- 
pect all of us, if we are wise, will 
order our seeds early so as to have 
them on hand when needed and be- 
fore the supply is exhausted. Unless 
all signs fail, we shall face war in 
deadly earnest next summer. 
* * + 


Can any one give me the author 
and the title of the following lines 
asked for by a delightful member of 
our circle? The lines are absolutely 
new to me: 

“He who wanders widest, lifts 

No more of beauty’s jealous veils, 
Then he who from his doorway sees 
The miracle of flowers and trees; 

Feels the warm Orient in the noonday air, 
And from cloud minarets hears the sunset 

call to prayer.” 

And do let me say again how very 
grateful I am for the many kindly 
letters that come to me, and how I 
regret that lack of time renders it 
absolutely impossible to answer them 
separately. It has to be done all to- 
gether in the Little Garden letters. 
It is the very best I_can do with 
all the other writing that ! have un- 
dertaken and the other work that 
Iam doing. This explanation seems 
necessary because so many letters 
ask for an immediate answer—the 
writers not realizing that if I com- 
plied with all such requests I could 
do nothing else. It would be a pleas- 
ure for me to do it, but The Pro- 
gressive Farmer would have to de- 
pend upon some one else to tell you 
how beautiful the garden is! 

kOe O* 

This week we’ve been fixing the 
cold frames for lettuce and trans- 
planting a big bed of kale that comes 
up from. self-sowed seed—enough 
better plants than those from the 
special bed and regularly planted 


gathered—the peas did well and they 
were gathered, and last of all, the 
potatoes were gathered and they had 
done best of all—finest crop I’ve had, 
so I shall try planting three things 
together again. This week I am try- 
ing an experiment with kale. There 
are so many plants there isn’t gar- 
den room for them all, so I am plant- 
ing rows in between the mustard 
and turnip greens which are off ear- 
her than the kale. People have dog 
and cat and other animal “happy 
families” so there might as well be 
vegetable happy families too. It of 
course takes rich ground to do such 
intensive farming but it’s lots less 
trouble. 
+ * ao 


This is the first fall I’ve raised mus- 
tard. We always have it in the 
spring, but I tried it for a fall crop 
and it’s crowding out even the chick- 
weed. I believe it makes a more 
satisfactory salad than turnip greens, 
and it must be the cheapest vegeta- 
ble that can be grown. Sow the 
seed in a rich place and go off about 
your other work and when you get 
back, there is a great big flourishing 
patch of food—no hoeing, no worry- 
ing over frost, no anything but 
“bringing in the sheaves” for din- 
ner. Kale and things like that have 
to be worked, and that is getting to 
be an item these days. I certainly 
do recommend mustard. I shall 
plant a lot more early in the spring 
so there will be plenty when the 
fall crop is going to seed. In the re- 
gular garden I get three crops a 
year—the early spring, the summer 
and then the winter hardy vegetables. 
It’s wonderful what can be done with 
a garden if one gives one’s mind to 
it and loves it. And with the spectre 
of hunger beside so many doors, is 
there anything finer that we women 


can do, than to raise more and more 
food in our gardens especially now 
when so many men are being taken 
away from the farms to serve in the 
army? 


* * * 


ishes this fall, and they are a great 
success. Now that the red ones are 
getting pithy, these white ones are 
firm and sweet and not at all affect- 
ed by the heavy frosts we’ve had. 
They will be protected by litter and 
brush thrown over them and ought 
to furnish fresh radishes all winter 
long if they do what the seedman 
claims. I always have loads of radi- 
shes in the fall as well as spring. I 
don’t know if I eat them because 
they’re pretty or because they are 
good—a little of both, probably. 
x ok x 


One never does quite finish work 
in a yard. When everything else is 
done there is always a run-away old 
Kudzu vine to grub up. Just before 
I die ’'m going to forgive the wo- 
man who gave me that Kudzu vine, 
but I’m not going to do it until 
then. 

* * * 

If you will cut long sprays of ‘the 
bush jasmine, (not the vine, the bush}; 
I believe it is also called golden can- 
dlestick) and will place them in wat- 
er in a dark place for a couple of 
weeks, they will bloom as if root- 
ed, and last for weeks. I fill Bram- 
lette with jasmine every winter and 
it’s no trouble except to change the 
water often so as to keep it fresh. 
It is very hardy and can stand a lot 
of cold—stands it better than heat, 
so it is possible to have a wonderful 
flower decoration at Christman. Jas- 
minium nudiflorum is the big name 
of this shrub and a more thoroughly 
satisfactory winter bloomer it would 
be hard to find. In mild winters, its 
bright yellow blossoms begin in De- 
cember if given a protected situation 
and they bloom along at intervals un- 
til March. The snow and ice destroy 
one set of blossoms, and the first mild 
day new buds come along and the 
plant begins again, and nothing so 
thrives and flourishes in the house. 
Any good nurseryman has it for sale, 
and one plant will soon give you quan- 
tities as it roots from the tips of the 
branches and new shoots spring up 
around the parent plant. It is very 
hardy too, and blooming in the win- 
ter makes it an abiding delight. 

— £ * 


I do hope you’ve had time to go to 
the woods and grub up a few dog- 
wood and a redbud or Judas tree so 
you will have the beautiful pink and 
white to rejoice your heart next 
spring. In reading of Paris, one so 
often comes to descriptions of the 
loveliness of her streets with their 
rows of blossoming horse-chestnuts, 
and they are lovely, but they can’t 
touch our forests of pine when dog- 
wood and judas ‘trees are in bloom. 
There are times when I am inclined 
to think that if we looked oftener 
at and thought more about the beau- 
ty of blooming things that our 
Heavenly Father has scattered so 
lavishly around us, that we wouldn’t 
have to pray so hard to be forgiven 
our sins. We wouldn’t have so many 
because we wouldn’t have so much 
spare time to get into mischief. It 
won’t do to sneer at such things and 
put them aside as not worth while. 
God thought them worth while, for 
He made them and pronounced them 
good. Can you ever look at a lily 
and not remember Him Who told us 
to consider them? And do you re- 
member where the “healing of the 
nations” is to come from? The Bi- 
ble says “from the leaves of the 
trees.” 

MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 

“Bramlette,” Winston Salem, N C. 





The customer in the grocery store, having 
ruined his clothes, was hopping mad. 

“Didn't you see that sign ‘Fresh paint’?" 
asked the grocer. 

Of course I did,’’ snapped the other; “but 
I've seen so many signs hung up here an- 
nouncing something fresh which wasn’t that 
I didn't believe it.”’—Grit. 
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GET A FEATHER BED? 


1 25-lb. bed, 2 3-Ib. pil- a8 Os 
lows, 2 large ‘blankets, 1 
large counterpane; retail 
value $21. Reduced to 
@9.92 for all. 30-lb, bed 
outfit as above $10.72, 35-lb. 
bed outfit $11.47, 40-lb. bed 







5.95, 30-!b. $6.75. 35-1b. $7.50, 
40-lb, $8.25, 2 3-lb. pillows 
#1.25. All new feathers, best ticking. We have 61,000 cash 
deposit in bank to guarantee satisfaction or money back, 
Mail money order or write for catalog today. 
SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY 
Dept. 600 CHARLOTTE, &. Cc 





ASK FOR 


SAUER’ 


FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 
FURS & HIDES 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


Remittance mailed day shipment received 


NO COMMISSION TO PAY 
Write for Price List and Shipping Tags 


M. SABEL & SONS Ine 
Established 1856 Box ¢ LOUISVILLE, KY. 

































36 POUND NEW FEATHER BED $950 
ll ace AND PAIR 6LB. PILLOWS —_ 
HAY ( 


a All New, Live, Clean, Sanitary Feathers, 

CLL ((( eZ Best grade feather proof ticking. Setisfae- 
cee tion guaranteed. Write for catalog. 

CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept. 136 Greensboro, N. C. 
THE wwe te POULTRY FARM 

Has Stock for Sale 
From 15 different varieties of pure- 
bred land and water fowls. Send 26 
stamp for catalog. Mention this pa- 


per when writing. 
J. AR. SCIRCLE, 


















dress, 
Waveland, ind. 











New Feather Beds Only $6.50 


New Feather Pillows $1.25 per pair. All new, clean san- 
itary feathers. Best ticking. Write fordilgstvered caeeee 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Dept. 136 Greensboro, N 
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THE EASIEST WAY 


to raise money for your Church, 

Club, School, etc., is to take ad- 

vantage of the wonderfully sim- 

ple and simply wonderful CASH 

AID PLAN offered by The Pro- 

gressive Farmer. 

Our Fund-Raising Plan fills a long felt 
want on the part of Churches, Lodges, 
Clubs, Schools, etc., who wish to raise 
money in a refined way without any obli- 
gation, and with only a little easy work 


on the part of a few members. Write for 
information today. 

















Wher writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
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Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How canI have a good garden with 
least expense? 


f f ht beer x ter 
have plenty of fresh vege es for 
the Nome table with least labor? 
IRON AGE Combined Hilt 
and Drill Seeder . 
solves the garden labor problem. 
Takes the place of many tools-— 
stored in small space. Sows, cov- 
ers, cultivates, weeds, ridges, 
etc. better than old-time tools. 
irl can 


woman, boy 
push it and doa day's hand- 
work in 60 
minutes. 33 
combina- 
i $3.25 


















23 years’ expe- 
sience. Cabinet- 
made—scientifically ven- 
tilated. Hot water heat- 

ing plant. Write for Free 
Cuteiea— ake about poultry 
and eggs, and ‘“Successful"’ Grain 
Sprouters. Famous booklet, r 
Care and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and 


A. S. Gilerest, President and General Manager 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 767 Second St. Des Moines. ts. 











Money All Winter 


Pullout stumps 
and get all the virgin land at work 
making money for you. It’s the 
best land you have. Work canbe done in . 
Winter and early Spring. Stumps pulled 
at 3¢ to bc each. An acre or more a day. 


The Hercules Portable Puller - 


is all stee] with triple power. Equipped with 
solid steel) bedplate and broad steel wheels. 
One man with team can handle it. Find: out 
all aboutit by sending for the big book at 
- once. et the 
special low price 
proposition we 
are making. ~ 
Hercules 
fg. Co. 
lie, tas 
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GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below Ali Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
Ifill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 
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Use Kerosene instead of 
Gasoline---get more miles---have 
your Ford run smoother--get bet- 
ter results. 


Kerosene Motor Co. 


150 


Dept 95 Peoria, IL 


















EGG INCUBATOR 
CHICK BROODER 
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walls,copper tank,nurs- 
ery, egg teater, thermometer, r: 
use. 80 DAYS’ TRIAL—money b if ae 
notO.K. Write for FREE Co Box 16 
ironciad incubator Co. Box 103 Racine, Wi 
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Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
. table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 50 years. 
Hand and power. 23 
styles. £4.80 to $40, FREE 
TRIAL. Write for catalog. 
THE A. W.STRAUBCO . 
Dept. M-38th Filbert Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dealers — Write for contract. 





















The Hoosier Schoolmaster 











By EDWARD EGGLESTON 














SYNOPSIS 


W HEN young Ralph Hartsook secures the 
Fiat Creek district school he learns that 
the attitude of his patrons is ‘‘no Hckin’, no 
learnin’’; and to hold the respect of the 
schoe] he must be able to whip his largest 
pupil, the neighborhood bully. Through the 
timely warning of little Shocky and his own 
resolution to succeed at any cost, he is able 
to turn some of the practical ‘“‘jokes’’ aimed 
at him on the perpetrators, and thus wins 


the admiration of Bud Means, the bully. 
At a public “spelling school” the Master 
apells down the local champion, but is in 


turn spelled down by Hannah Thompson, 
the Means’ bound girl. Ralph walks 
home with Hannah, in whom he has 
become interested, to the chagrin of 
Ma Means, who is bent upon securing the 
Master for her daughter, Mirandy. Unable 
to sleep, Ralph takes a walk in the night 
and sees a party on horseback. He recog- 
nizes Dr. Smal! and Pete Jones. The next 
morning the neighborhood is aroused at the 
news of a robbery. 


CHAPTER XI.—(Continued) 


“ HY, do you thiak an old sol- 
W dier like me, hobbling on a 


wooden leg,is afraid of them 





| thieves? Didn’t I face the British- 
ers? Didn’t I come home late 
last Wednesday night? I rather 


guess I must a took a little too much 
at Welch’s grocery, and laid down in 
_ the middle of the street to rest. The 
| boys thought ’twas funny to crate 
me. 1 woke up kind o’ cold, ’bout one 
in the mornin.’ ’Bout two o’clock I 
come up Means’s hill, and didn’t I see 
Pete Jones, and them others that rob- 
bed the Dutchman, and somebody, I 
dunno who, a-crossin’ the blue-grass 
paster towards Jones’s?” (Ralph 
shivered.) “Don’t shake your finger 
at me, old woman. Tongue is all I’ve 
got to fight with now; but I'll fight 


” 


Bosting——” but Ralph never heard 
what happened when she was to Bos- 
ting, for just as she said Bosting the 
mare put her foot into a deep hole 
molded by the foot of the Squire’s 
horse, and already full of muddy wa- 
ter. 


As the mare’s foot went twelve 
inches down into this track, the mud- 
dy water spurted higher than Miss 
Hawkin’s head, and mottled her 
dress with golden spots of clay. She 
gave a little shriek, and declared that 
she had never “seen it so at the 
East.” 


The journey seemed a little long to 
Ralph, who found that the subjects 
upon which Miss Martha could con- 
verse were few, but Miss Martha was 
determined to keep things going, and 
once, when the conversation had died 
out entirely, she made a desperate ef- 
fert to renew it by remarking, as 
they met a man on horseback, “That 
horse switches his tail just as they 
do at the East. When I was to Bos- 
ting I saw horses switch their tails 
just that way.” 


What surprised Ralph was to see 
that Flat Creek went to meeting. Ev- 
erybody was there—the Meanses, the 
Jones, the Bantas, and all the rest. 
Everybody on Flat Creek seemed to 
be there, except the old wooden-leg- 
ged basket-maker. His family was 
represented by Shocky, who had 
come, doubtless, to get a glimpse of 
Hannah, not to hear Mr. Bosaw 
preach. In fact, few were thinking 
of the religious service. They went 
to church as a common resort to hear 





ones. 


comes. 





5 gentle miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Hoosier School- 

master” just because you may not have read the earlier chapters. 
The condensed outline of what they contained, given in small type at 
the beginning of each week’s installment, will put you right into the 
heart of the story, will give you the gist of all that has gone before 
and prepare you for enjoying this week’s chapter and all the later 
Read the “Synopsis” and join the thousands of readers, young 
and old, who are watching for this delightful serial every week that 
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With a FOLDING SAWIEG MACHINE. 9 CORDS by ONE HAN ia 
1@hours. Send for Free catalog No, E 63 showing low price 


and latest improvements. First order secures agency. 


Sawiag Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicage, lll 


PEACH & APPLE 
ES 2c &u 


Pear, Ptam, Oherry, Small Fruits, Strawberries, Vines, Nats, eta. 
GENUINE HALE BUDDED from Bearing J. B. HALE THERA 
GENUINE Delicious APPLES. Write for tree catalog. 


TENN. NURSERY. CO., Box @ Cleveland, Tena. 





' them thieves tell the sea goes dry, I 
will. Shocky, gim me a splint.” 

; “But you wasn’t selfish when you 
}tuck me.” Shocky stuck to his point 
most positively. 

“Yes, I was, you little tow-headed 
fool! I didn’t take you kase I was 
good, not a bit of it. I hated Bill 
Jones what keeps the poor-house, 
and I knowed him and Pete would 
get you bound to some of their click. 
and I didn’t want no more thieves 
raised; so when your mother hobbled, 
with you a-leadin’ her, poor blind 
thing! all the way over here on that 
winter night, and said, ‘Mr. Pearson, 
you’re all the friend I’ve got, and I 
want you to save my boy,’ why, you 
see I was selfish as ever | could be in 
takin’ of you. Your mother’s eryin’ 
sot me a-cryin’ too. We're all selfish 
in everything, akordin’ to my tell. 
Blamed ef we ha’n’t, Miss Hawkins, 
only sometimes I’d think you was 
real benev’lent ef I didn’t know we 
war all selfish.” 


CHAPTER XIl 


SPHEY’S preachin’ down to Bethel 
Meetin’-house today,” said the 
Squire at breakfast. 

Ralph found that he was to ride 
the “clay-bank mare,” the only one 
of the horses that would “carry dou- 
ble,” and that consequently he would 
have to take Miss Hawkins behind 
him. If it had been Hannah instead, 
Ralph might not have objected to this 
“young Lochinvar” mode of riding 
with a lady on “the croup,” but Mar- 
tha Hawkins was another affair. He 
had only this consolation; his keep- 
ing the company of Miss Hawkins 
might serve to disarm the resentment 
of Bud. At all events, he had no 
choice. What designs the Squire had 
in this arrangement he could not tell; 
but the chay-bank mare carried him 
to meeting @m that December morn- 
ing, with iy Hawkins behind. 
And as Mise veins was not used to 
this mode of locomotion, she was ina 
state of delightful fright every time 
the horse sank to his knees in the 
soft, yellow Flat Creek clay. 


“We don’t go to church so at the 
East,” she said. “The mud isn’t so 
deep at the East. When I was to 








the news, and to find out what was 
the current sensation. 


On this particular morning there 
seemed to be some unusual excite- 
ment. Ralph perceived it as he rode 
up. An excited crowd, even though 
it be at a church-door on Sunday 
morning, cannot conceal its agitation. 
Ralph deposited Miss Hawkins on 
the stile, and then got down himself, 
and paid her the closest attention to 
the door. This attention was for 
Bud’s benefit. But Bud only stood 
with his hands in his pockets, scowl- 
ing worse than ever. Ralph did not 
go in at the door. It was not the 
Flat Creek custom. The men gossip- 
ed outside, while the women chatted 
within. Whatever may have been the 
cause of the excitement, Ralph could 
not get at it. When he entered a lit- 
tle knot of people they become em- 
barrassed, the group dissolved, and 
its component parts joined other 
cempanies. What had the current of 
conversation to do with him? He 
overheard Pete Jones saying that the 
blamed old wooden leg was in it any- 
how. He’d been seen goin’ home at 
two in the mornin’. And he could 
name somebody else ef he choosed. 
But it was best to clean out one at a 


time. And just then there was a 
murmur: “Meetin’s took up.” And 
the masculine element filled the 


empty half of the “hewed-log” church. 


When Ralph saw Hannah looking 
utterly dejected, his heart smote him, 
and the great struggle set in again. 
Had it not been for the thought of 
the other battle and the comforting 
presence of the Helper, I fear Bud’s 
interests would have fared badly. But 
Ralph, with a spirit of a martyr, 
resolved to wait until he knew what 
the result of Bud’s suit should be, 
and whether, indeed, the young Go- 
liath had prior claims, as he evidently 
thought he had. He turned hopefully 
to the sermon, determined to pick up 
any crumbs of comfort that might 
fall from Mr. Bosaw’s meager table. 


In reporting a single specimen pas- 
sage of Mr. Bosaw’s sermon, I shall 
not take the liberty which Thucy- 
dides and other ancient historians 
did, of making the sermon and put- 
ting it into the hero’s mouth, but 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


= give that which can be vouched 
or. 

“You see, my respective hearers,” 
he began—but alas! I can never pic- 
ture to you the rich red nose, the see- 
Sawing gestures, the nasal resonance 
the sniffie, the melancholy minor key, 
and all that. “My respective hearers- 
ah, you see-ah as how-ah as my tex’- 
ah says that the ox-ah knoweth his 
owner-ah, and-ah the ass-ah his mas- 
ter’s crib-ah. A-h-h! Now, my re- 
spective hearers-ah, they’re a mighty 
sight of resemblance-ah twext men- 
ah and oxen-ah” [Ralph could not 
help reflecting that there was a 
mighty sight of resemblance between 
some men and asses. But the preach- 
er did not see this analogy. It lay too 
close to him], “bekase-ah, you see, 
men-ah is mighty like oxen-ah. Fer 
they’s a termengious defference-ah 
atwixt defferent oxen-ah, jest as thar 
is atwext defferent men-ah; fer the 
ox knoweth-ah his owner-ah, and the 
ass-ah, his master’s crib-ah. Now, 
my respective hearers-ah” [the 
preacher’s voice here grew mellow, 
and the succeeding sentences were in 
the most pathetic and lugubrious 
tones}, “you all know-ah that your 
humble speaker-ah has got-ah jest 
the best yoke of steers-ah in this 
township-ah.” [Here Betsey Short 
shook the floor with a suppressed 
titter.] “They a’n’t no sech steers as 
them air two of mine-ah in this whole 
kedentry-ah. Them crack oxen over 
at Clifty-ah ha’n’t a patchin’ to mine- 
ah. Fer the ox knoweth his owner- 
, and the ass-ah his master’s crib- 
ah.” 


*Now, my respective hearers-ah, 
they’s a right smart sight of deffer- 
ence-ah atwext them air two oxen-ah, 
jest like they is atwext defferent men- 
ah. Fer-ah” [here the speaker grew 
earnest, and sawed the air, from this 
to the close, in a most frightful way], 
“fer-ah, you see-ah, when I go out-ah 
in the mornin’-ah to yoke-ah up-ah 
them air steers-ah, and I says-ah, 
“Wo, Berry-ah! Wo, Berry-ah! Wo, 
Berry-ah’, why Berry-ah jest stands 
stock still-ah and don’t hardly 
breathe-ah while I put on the yoke- 
ah, and put in the bow-ah, and put 
in the key-ah, fer, my brethering-ah 
and sistering-ah, the ox knoweth his 
owner-ah, and the ass-ah his mas- 
ter’s crib-ah. Hal-ie-lu-ger-ah! 


“But-ah, my  hearers-ah, but-ah 


when I stand at t’other eend of the 
yoke-ah, and say, ‘Come, Buck-ah! 
Come, Buck-ah! Come, Buck-ah! 


Come, Buck-ah!’ why what do you 
think-ah? Buck-ah, that ornery ole 
Buck-ah, ’stid of comin’ right along- 
ah and puttin’ his neck under-ah, acts 
jest like some men-ah what is fools- 
ah. Buck-ah jest kinder sorter stands 
off-ah, and kinder sorter puts his 
head down-ah this ’ere way-ah, and 
kinder looks mad-ah, and says, Boo- 
00-00-OO-ah!” 

Alas! Hartsook found no spiritual 
edification there, and he was in no 
mood to be amused. And so, while 
the sermon drew on through two 
dreary hours, he forgot the preacher 


in noticing a bright green lizard 
which, having taken up its winter 
quarters behind the tin candlestick 


that hung just back of the preacher’s 
head, had been deceived by the gen- 
ial warmth coming from the great 
box-stove, and now ran out two or 
three feet from his shelter, looking 
down upon the red-nosed preacher in 
a most confidential and amusing man- 
ner. Sometimes he would retreat be- 
hind the candlestick, which was not 
twelve inches from the preacher’s 
head, and then rush out again. At 
each reappearance Betsey Short 
would stuff her handkerchief into her 
mouth and shake in a most distress- 
ing way. Shocky wondered what the 
lizard was winking at the preacher 
about. And Miss Martha thought 
that it reminded her of a lizard that 
she see at the East, the time she was 
to Bosting, in a jar of alcohol in the 
Natural History Rooms. The Squire 
was not disappointed in his anticipa- 
tion that Mr. Bosaw would attack his 
denomination with some fury. In 
fact, the old preacher outdid himself 
in his violent indignation at “these 
people that follow Campbell-ah, that 
thinks-ah that obejience-ah will save 
’em-ah and that belongs-ah to temp- 
’rince societies-ah and Sunday- 
schools-ah, and them air things-ah, 
that’s not ortherized in the Bible-ah, 
but comes of the devil-ah, and takes 
folks as belongs to ’em to hell-ah.” 


(Continued next week) 


“Don't guess, get busy and find out.” 
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Farm Work for January 














By T. B. Parker 
N MANY farms January is the harrow. Leave it in the rough so 
month for planning the year’s as to permit it to absorb most 
operations. No time should be is where land is well drain- 
lost in doing this. We should deter- ed. For satisfactory yields we must 


mine at once the kinds of crops we 
are to plant, the 
definite places 
they are to occu- 
py, the acreage, 
etc., and arrange 
all work with that 
in view, ever keep- 
ing in mind the 
suitability of the 
soil to the crop to 

be grown. 

* x 

Where there are 
tenants there should be a written 
contract signed in duplicate, setting 
forth the agreement for the year’s 
operations, the landlord and the ten- 
ant, each keeping a copy. In making 
contracts everything should be per- 
fectly clear so that there can be no 
double construction placed on any 
part of it. This will often save mis- 
understandings and disputes at the 
close of the year. 
* 





MR. PARKER. 


x * 

This year promises to be a very 
strenuous one. Calls are already be- 
ing made on farmers to increase their 
production of food crops. Parts of 
the world are now bordering on fam- 
ine and it is predicted that dire dis- 
tress will be facing thousands of peo- 
ple before another crop can be made. 
In some parts of our own country the 
people, the farmers themselves will 
have to be helped through the com- 
ing summer, or until relief is brought 
to them by their own crops. With 
the cries of the starving and the 
pleadings of the hungry ringing in 
our ears, together with the knowl- 
edge that we must feed our soldiers 
at home and in foreign lands and our 
allies who are fighting by their sides, 
we must resolve to do our utmost to 
provide for the world’s needs. Great 
are the responsibilities resting on us, 
but with God’s help we will measure 
up to every requirement. The real 
Southern farmer who has battled 
against privations and came out con- 
querer will be no slacker now. 

Pa 

But to accomplish our purpose the 
“hit or miss”, slip-shod methods of 
many farmers in the past will have to 
give place to good judgment and care- 
ful thought. Therefore let us look 
backward and review our farming op- 
erations for the past year or two and 
carefully note the mistakes we have 
made—in crops, in the preparation of 
the land, in cultivation, and in general 
management. If during that.time our 
methods and practices have been sat- 
isfactory and have given to us good 
results it will be well to continue 
them another year. But if the results 
have not been satisfactory it will be 
well to ask ourselves why and deter- 
mine to correct the mistakes by 
adopting better methods for this year. 
Be sure to provide for food and feed 
crops sufficiently large to take care 
of your own needs and leave some to 
spare to an unfortunate neighbor, and 
to help feed our soldiers abroad. The 
surplus acreage after food crops are 
ample can go in whatever crops ex- 
perience has taught us will pay best. 

x * * 

Study the requirements of each 

crop to be grown and then endeavor 


to meet those requirements. Remem- 
ber that it is impossible to grow 
something from nothing. To grow 


good crops we must have good soil 
conditions. To have those, where 
there are no cover crops, we should 
begin at once the preparation of 
heavy lands by deep plowing when- 
ever the land is in suitable condition 
to plow. Light or sandy lands can be 
left for later preparation. A week’s 
plowing in January will prove to be a 
great help when the rush of work 
comes in March. In breaking the 
land do it thoroughly, but do not 


put the soil in condition to hold the 
necessary water to dissolve the plant 
food. It requires a vast deal of water 
to grow a pound of dry matter in a 
plant. One cotton plant has been 
known to take up, by actual measure- 
ment, 62 gallons of water from the 
first of June to the last of October. 
One corn plant has been known to 
take up more than a gallon of water 
in 24 hours. Deep plowing and de- 
cayed vegetable matter adds to the 
water-holding capacity of the soil. 
x OK 

Do not burn off straw or stalks, but 
plow them under, cutting them first 
with a disk harrow when possible. 
Cut all stalks and grass early so as to 
hasten decay. Straw, stalks, etc., be- 
sides furnishing humus, so_ badly 
needed in most of our soils, contain 
nitrogen which escapes into the air 
when burned. For the land’s sake 
and for the crop’s sake put in the soil 
all the humus and plant food you can. 
They are necessary for growing large 
crops. 

* oe * 

Where corn or other crops are still 
in the field they should be gotten in 
as rapidly as circumstances will per- 
mit. Corn and corn stover will bring 
good prices the coming summer, and 
fortunate will be the farmer who has 
either to sell. On account of the late- 
ness of the cotton crop the early frost 
caught many green bolls. Where cot- 
ton gins are provided with hull- 
ing attachments, these bolls can be 
gathered and carried to the gin in 
bulk where the hulls can be taken off 
and the cotton ginned at the same 
operation. But where there are gins 
without these attachments, many of 
these bolls will open in January and 
later. The cotton from them should 
be picked as fast as they open. Store 
or put under a shelter all cotton as 
soon as ginned. A farmer cannot af- 
ford to allow 30-cent cotton to stay 
out in the weather and rot or deter- 
iorate. 


ee 
Keep all stock well bedded and 
comfortable. Stop any leaks that 


may be in the barn or stable roof. 
Clean all stables out often and spread 
the manure directly on the land or 
make into compost. At present prices 
of commercial fertilizers a ton of sta- 
ble manure is worth $5 or more. For- 
est leaves are richer in plant food 
than pine straw. Use them largely 
for bedding. 
x Ok * 

On land liable to wash or gully, ter- 
races should be run and plowed up as 
soon as possible. In laying them off 
use some kind of an instrument so as 
to secure the right fall. A poorly con- 
structed terrace is probably worse 
than none at all. The fall should be 
sufficient to carry off the water, but 
not enough to permit the land to 
wash. A tenacious soil will permit of 
more fall than a loose soil will. I ad- 
vise from one inch to one and a half 
inches per rod, according to the soil. 
Terraces should be not less than 12 
feet wide and fifteen or twenty feet 


will be better, and high enough to 
prevent heavy rains from breaking 
through. A wide terrace will hold 
where a narrow one would break. 


Continue to plow them up after they 
have settled from rains until they are 
high enough to carry off the water. 

Stumps and rocks can also be taken 
out of fields this month. Either is a 
nuisance in a field, and especially if 
machinery is to be used. 

* * Ok 

Where climatic conditions permit 
set plants for early cabbage. Set them 
in rich land in rows three feet apart, 
field culture, or two and a half feet 
apart in gardens and from 15 to 18 
inches apart in the row. Set the plants 


deep so as to completely cover the 
stalk leaving only the leaves above 
the ground. One thousand pounds per 
acre of a good fertilizer will not be 
too much to put under them. 

* * * 

Every farmer should have a straw- 
berry patch for home use. Procure 
100 plants each of early, medium and 
late varieties, set in well prepared 
land in 2% or 3-foot rows and 15 


“/2 


inches apart in the row. Manure as 
for cabbage. Set in January they will 
bear some next spring. In addition 


to strawberries, set 100 dewberry 
plants in rows four feet by four feet. 
Manure and cultivate well. Children 
and grownups will all appreciate an 
abundance of berries. 

x Ok O* 

There will be days when the fields 
will be too wet to work in. Those 
days can be profitably used by raking 
straw and leaves for bedding stock 
and also in cutting wood for spring 
and summer use. Plenty of nice dry 
wood is a great boon to the women 
on the farm. It will be well to have 
with you at all times a note book in 
which you can write down things you 
wish to remember. These will be es- 
pecially useful for jotting down rainy 
day jobs. Often a man thinks of 
things he will want to do on a rainy 
day, or at some distant time, but if 
left to his memory it will often fail 
him and the thing will not be done on 
time, if at all. A note book for this 
purpose will be very helpful. 


THE MARKETS 
North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, December 15, as — to the Division of 















































Markets, W. RB. Camp, 
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PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL ; 

The Government’s estimate of 10,949,000 bales, is- 
sued Tuesday, caused an advance of about $5 per bale, 
but the market has shown a declining tendency during 
the remainder of the week, closing prices being only 
$ dale higher than last week. The decline of 





bably due to the fact that spot firms have been 
selling hedges against their cotton because mills, as 
is usual at this season of the year, are not making 


many purchases. 
_Farmers should bear in mind that business condi- 
tions are such that it is almost always inadvisable to 
sell cotton duing the latter half of December. 
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Charlotte 29.50 | $1.05 | $54.00 | 3,000 
Clinton 75 1.05 | 55.00 3,000 
Durham 0 Sesaae Sete el 
Hamlet .. ) 
Lumberton — 5 
Raleigh ... i -00 | 
Scotland Neck ....| 27.75 0 
Wilson ; ij | 3,000 
The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
February 4, 1918—W. A, Williams, 


Mar- 
low, Oklahoma 





February 5, 1918—J. R. Breed, Hydro, Ok- 
lahoma. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
February 18, 1918—Deming Ranch, Os- 
wego, Kansas 
“He cannot go wrong when virtue 
guides.”’ 
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For Sale--408 Acres 


Located on two public roads, 6% miles 
from Greenwood, §. C., near church and 
school, 300 acres in splendid state of cul- 
tivation, 50 acres in pasture, living stream 
through it, 40 acres in woodland, good 
orchard, seven-room two-story dwelling, 
painted and in good condition, seven good 
tenant houses, good sixty foot barn, store 
house, outbuildings of every kind, several 
wells of fine water, plenty of labor on the 
farm that is willing to stay on for an- 
other year, 25 acres of oats sown, 10 acres 
of wheat. The owner has accepted @ po- 
sition and the place must be sold by Jan- 
uary 1, 1918. In order to sell at once he 
has reduced the price to $30 an acre, 
stock, feedstuff and implements can be 
had if desired. 


DAVIS REALTY CO., 
GREENWOOD, S. C. 
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“MUD PULLS” Get Autos 
Out of Mud Holes! 


With a pair of “MUD PULLS” you 
can go anywhere in your car in any 
kind of weather with no fear of getting stuck. 


“MUD PULLS" weigh only about 5 pounds, 
are very simple and are attached quickly to 
rear wheels, yet they enable you to pull out of 
deepest mud holes easily on your own power. 
Save many times their price in time, labor, wear 
and tear on tires and engine. Price, $4 pair, 
complete. Sold by leading auto dealers, 
garages, etc. If yours cannot supply 
you we will senda pair upon receipt of 
price. Order a pair today. (State size 
of your rear tires.) Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

A ts Wanted Everywhere 

Write quick for proposition 

SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 

821 Ei Cary St:, Richmond, Va. 


ae FOR FORDS 


A complete line of repair 
parts for the Ford Auto- 
mobile, A-1 quality, rock 
bottom prices, quick de- 
livery from a. 

Complete catalog of * 
South’s Mail Order House” mailed free on baelimong 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


For Sale--IDEAL SMALL FARM 


IN DRINKING WATER DISTANCE OF 
MT. VERNON MINERAL SPRINGS. 


Good buildings. High state of cultivation. Large 
young peach orchard will come in full liserivig 














next year. Quick action. Going to sell it now. 
WRITE OR WIRE 
Cc. A. BRAY, Greensboro, N. C. 











EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial. References, lst National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA, 






















GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best makes, 
sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-head 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 
b.p. Easy payments. Handsome new catalog free. 
be aay ate ora ged COMPANY, 
$21 East Cary Stre Richmond, Va. 

South’s Oldest & Ean me. & Supply House 












Horton Zook SAW 

Ww / Portable Wood 
x This is the cheapest saw made. 
Only $13.15 saw frame to which 
yy a ripgtes ay can be added. 
year, money re- 
funded and ail cares paid if not 
> satistacto “ Write baby 











OUR BEST OFFER 





Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 











J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 














“AN ACRE TO THE PLOW” FOR 
THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


Mr. Dabbs Reports on a South Caro- 
lina Plan Which Will Support a 
Resident Pastor for Each Church 
and Double Mission Funds—South 


Carolina Farm News 
HAVE always admired the stand 
The Progressive Farmer takes on 


moral and religious questions. I shall 
‘never forget the page editorial in 
which Dr. Poe, 
then plain Clar- 


ence Poe, express- 
ed the fallacies of 
local option in 
dealing with the 
liquor evil just be- 
fore the referen- 
dum which made 
North Carolina a 
dry state. In fact, 
the whole tenor of 
The Progressive Farmer is not only 
religion in business, but business in 





MR. DABBS 





religion. Now we have heard many a 
sermon from the pulpit about reli- 
gion in business. Suppose we lay- 
men determine to put business in our 
religion. I am sure it will be a better 
brand than the makeshift support of 
the work of the churches that dole 
out our gifts as if we were conferring 
a favor on the Lord or on His ser- 
vants. 
* * * 


About a year ago six weak Presby- 
terian churches along both sides of 
Black River in Sumter and Claren- 
don Counties, South Carolina, deter- 
mined to send a consecrated son of 
one of the churches to represent us 
on the firing line in far-away China. 
The thirty-two churches in the Pres- 
bytery had in 1915 2,669 members and 
gave in round figures to foreign mis- 
sions $6,400. The six churches that I 
am writing about had 368 members 
and gave about $500. The Committee 
in Nashville said: “We have no mon- 
ey to send young Reaves out, and 
none to support him if he goes.” An 


active campaign to enlist acres for 
his support was inaugurated. It re- 
sulted in 40 acres being pledged, and 
ten cash subscriptions made up $200. 
f * te 

On Thanksgiving Day the first “in- 
gathering picnic” to gather in the re- 
sults was held at old Midway church. 
The ten cash subscribers paid up 
their $200. Owing to sickness and 
other causes, eight of the acre sub- 
scribers were not present, but thirty- 
two of them turned in over $2,400 in 
amounts from $10 to $198 from a sin- 
gle acre. Eight acres ranged from 
$100 to $198, ten from $70 to $99. One 
lady who could not have given over 
$5 without great self denial gave $50, 
the net proceeds of her acre. If there 
were any regrets, they were from the 
owers of the smaller yielding acres 
caused by adverse seasons, blight, 
cloudbursts or blizzards. About $3,000 
will be the total when all of the acres 
are in, and with the $430 given a year 
ago to pay the traveling expenses of 
our missionary, make more than half 
as much as the thirty-two churches 
in the whole Presbytery gave two 
years ago. If all the heads of fami- 
lies of the six churches had entered 
the union on the acre basis our total 
would have been $6,000. Is any one 
the poorer? Nay. The union passed 
a resolution urging the churches to 








CANNON?*> CROPS i 
USE THE SAME FOOD é 


Six hundred thousand tons of Nitrates and a 
million tons of Sulphuric Acid were used last year, 
in this country alone, to make explosives, and much more 
will be used thisyear. This, with the shortage and high price 
of other material and labor, has forced up the price of fer- 
tilizer, but still it is not high compared with what it pro- 
duces. A bale of cotton, a pound of tobacco, or a bushel of 
wheat or corn buys more fertilizer now than ever. 


ROYSTER’S 


TaAcE MARK 


=fSR> FERTILIZERS 


REGISTERED ~ 


are plants foods made with the precision of am- 
munition and with the same rigid inspection by 
expert chemists. 


Thirty-five years of success proves their merit. 


F.S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 
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NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER . 


put all church support on the acreage 
basis. 


One acre to the plow in all the 
country churches of all the denomi- 
nations will liberally support a resi- 
dent pastor in each church, and a 
foreign and home missionary as well 
—nor will it impoverish the farmers 
to do so. Rather it will result in an 
opening of the windows of Heaven 
and the pouring out of such a bless- 
ing that there shall 


not be room 
enough to contain it. Not that there 
will be immunity from all drouth, 


floods, blight or pests for some time 
to come, but it will be the forerun- 
ner of the glad time when Christ 
shall come to reign in righteousness 
and “The World for Christ in 25 
years” will not be an empty slogan. 
Why? Because men will have put 
business in religion as well as reli- 
gion in business. 


* ok * 


The writer was invited to the 
northwest corner of the state to pre- 
sent this plan to the country churches 
there. While there Dr. Riggs invited 
him to make a patriotic talk to the 
800 fine young men at Clemson Col- 
lege. He told them that while we 
have entered into the most gigantic 
struggle of all history, there need be 
no fear of the results, for we will so 
feed, clothe, arm, and equip our sol- 
diers and support them with our sym- 
pathy and prayers that they shall 
be irresistible. He told them that a 
great Alabamian once said to a group 
of her progressive citizens that “great 
as are the resources in timber, min- 
eral and water power, her greatest 
resource is the soil in which is stored 
the food and clothing of a thousand 
generations.” When we combine that 
greatest of all our resources, our 
manhood and womanhood, with our 
soil, and take our God into co-part- 
nership with us we will win this war. 
But the world will not be made safe 
for democracy by winning this war. 
We must win the world for the great- 
est exponent of democracy of all 
the ages, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

on * * 

It was good to look into the faces 
of .these earnest young men from 800 
South Carolina homes and see the 
high purpose that inspires them. The 
senior class will be given their diplo- 
mas in January. Many of them, sen- 
iors and juniors, will be in the army 
shortly. Rev. W. H. Mills for eleven 
years the pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, has been called to the chair 
of rural sociology. I had the pleasure 
of attending one of his classes of sen- 
iors, listened to their tttudy of Dr. 
Poe’s book, “How Farmers Codperate 
and Double Profits,” and was asked 
to tell them some of my experiences 
in that line. 

* % 7” 

Produce marketing associations 
have been organized in Orangeburg 
and Sumter. The one in Orangeburg 
has opened for business. The Sumter 
Committee on organization found 
the farmers too busily engaged in 
cotton and tobacco plans to take hold, 
and we will yet suffer for our indif- 
ference now. The cotton grader furn- 
ished by the United States has been 
kept so busy that he had to have an 
assistant during the rush of tthe sea- 
son 

* + * 


The dairy industry is growing on a 
sound basis in several sections, not- 
ably in Darlington and Lee Counties. 
Prof, Junius Burgess of Clemson Col- 
lege goes this week to Uniontown, 
Ala., to convert one of the State Ex- 
periment Stations into a creamery 
center. Cows and heifers are scarce 
but in great demand. The call of the 
Council of Defense for more brood 
sows is also meeting with a generous 
response, and if cholera could be 
stamped out like the cattle tick, the 
meat situation would soon be met. 


E. W. D. 








Captain—Have you changed the guard yet? 
The Newchum Junior—No, sir; the old 
guard was doing the job so well, sir, ! 
thought I’a let ‘em stay on, sir.—Sydney 
Bulletin. 
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Saturday, December 29, 1917] 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
___ MACHINERY 


“One No. 10 Debaval Cream Separator —$40; or ex- 
change for bunch of pigs, or 3 h.p. gas engine. W. B. 
Petty, Shelby, N. C. 


HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED. 


farm. Will live with family. E. M. Armfield, Fair- 
fax, Va. 








Jentlemen—Mason sold ‘18 Sprayers and Auto Wash- 
ers one Saturday. Profits $2.25 each. Square deal. 
Write Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio. 


Tobacco Factory Wants Salesmen—$125 monthly 
and expenses for right man. Experience unnecessary, 
as we give complete instructions. Piedmon: Tobacco 
Co., ¥-54, Danvilie, Va. 


Wanted—Clerk—Not of draft age. Young man from 
farm with no tobacco habit and good educatioo pre- 
ferred. Healthy location. I board clerk. State sal- 
ary wanted. L. P. Woodard, Wilson, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


“Learn at Home or School—Shorthand, Rookkeeping. 
Positions guaranteed. Tuition on credit. Edwards 
College, Winston, N. C 


~~ LIVESTOCK 




















BERKSHIRES 7 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm. Petersburg, 
Virginia. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 





Durocs—Good bunch of boar pigs from best blood 
lines. Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 

~ Duroe-Jersey Hogs—Imperator and Defender breed- 
ing. Ayrshire cattle. J. A. Mahaffey, Greer, 8. C. 





Registered Big Western Type Duroc-Jersey Pigs for 
Sale—Age 8 weeks; price $12. G. C. Long, Luray, Va., 
Route 5 

Big Type Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—16 weeks 
old, well bred, none better, $20. Pine View Farm, 
Chalybeate Springs, N. C. 


OT. C's, 
Wanted—Pure-bred ow. ck ©. 
Archie Farmer, Cart, Ga, 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Buy Poland-Chinas from McMahan Bros. 
ville, Tenn. Rica ee aes 
Have Sold Out All Poland-China Pigs for sale at 
present. Many thanks. W. Dupree, Walstonburg, 
North Carolina. 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Bred sows, bred 
silts, service boars; pigs, both sexes, any age. All 
hoge immuned against cholera. Big Type. w. 
Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


YORKSHIRES 
Pigs—Am all sold out of Yorkshires. Booking or- 
ders for spring deli H. E Palmer, Forest, Va. 


Ts 


ud Goats—In car 
Broadview Farm, Marion, Ala. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS__ 


For Sale—2 Registered Angus cows, 4 and 5 yeare 
old, weigh about 1,000 pounds, due to calve in March, 
price $200 each. 2 nice young bulls, 11 and 14 
months old, weigh 575 and 675 pounds, price $100 and 
3125. John S. Milne, Henderson, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS » 
Registered Holstein-Friesian Cattle—Sired by grand- 
son King of the Pontiacs, out of heavy producing 
dams. Bulls only. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


JERSEYS — 

Registered Jersey Cattle—Sired by grandson Derry’s 
Golden Jolly, out of heavy producing dams. Bulls 3 
to 9 months. A few good heifers. Prices reasonable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


HORSES AND MULES 


30ar, one year old. 


Sevier- 















For Sale—Southern Range Ewes 
lots, 














— 











TURKEYS 
White Holland Turkeys for Sale——Write to Torta 
Carter, Garland, C, 
White Holland Turkeys for Sale—Toms, $5; ‘hens, 
$4. H. C. McKeel, Waltonsburg, N. C, 
For Sale—Mammoth Bronze 
Roselind Karm, Box 185, High 
Shofne 


H. Gree 


Turkey Toms—$5 each, 
Point, N. € 

key ain; big bone. 
Dunbarton, 


Mammoth Bronze Tu 
Toms, $10; hens, $7. 
South Carolina. 








Mammoth Bror Turkeys—Standard bred. Shipped 
Ss a 





on approval. ingle Comb Rhode Island ed coc 

erels. Sulletin free. H. Steele, Manassas, Wa. 
Bronze, Non-relative Giant Champion Winnere— 

For breeding stock only. Guaranteed satisfactory. 


December, 
City, N. 

Seautiful Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
ed_by tom that won champion last 
cellent Bourbon Reds and White 
Boothe, Dublin, Wa 


WYANDOTTES _ 
Prize Winning White At d= ee for Sale—Reason- 


January, February. Robert Davis, Siler 
C. 





—One pe 





season. is 
Hollands. 








able. Marion Medlin, Cary, N. 
For Sale—Silver Wyandotte Coc 
Stock well grown, healthy and of 
ducing strain. We will get 150 
each hen kept (under averag t 
year. S. J. Thompson, Greenwood, 


3 each. 












MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Have You Pure-bred Stock and Eggs to Sell?—Our 
readers want all you can spare. Advertise in our 
annual poultry special, January 4th. Rates low—re- 
sults big. The Progressive Farmer. 

Parks’ Strain Barred Rock Cockerels—3 to 4 dollars 
each. Utility Buff Orpington cockerels, $3.50 each. 
Save postage, send money order for what you want. 


0. K. incubator, good as new, $8. Mrs. Joe Shingler, 
Colquitt, Ga. 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 











BEANS 


Wanted—90 bushels of Wilson 
and 90 bushels of cowpeas. E 
Orange, Va. 





Black Soy Beans 
. M. Timberlake, 

Yellow Mammoth “Soy Beans, $3.50 bushel; Chinese 
Velvet beans, $2.50 bushel; 90-Day Velvet beans, $2 
bushel; Osceola Velvet beans, $3.50 bushel. Kirby 
Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 

BERMUDA 

Bermuda Grass Seed—Purest quality. Send for free 
sample and planting instructions. Price 40 cents per 
pound in 100-pound lots. Smaller quantities 50 cents 
per pound. Delivered your station. BR. G. Stitt & Sox, 
Box A, Yuma, Arizone: 


CABBAGE 


Early Jersey Wakefield C-bbage Plants $1.23 per 
1,000. Frazier Plant Co., (Gatesville, N. C. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants for Sale—$2 per 1,000: 
25c per 100. D. M. Stanton, LaGrange, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Finest kind, 
returned, 300 75c; 500 $1; 1,00 
T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, 

Cabbage Plants—Earliest varieties, 35c hundred; 
500 $1; 1,000 $1.75, postpaid. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Southern Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


"For Early Spring  Cabbage—Set your plants now. 
Frost-proof Plants: T5c, 500; $1.50 1,000. East Vir- 
ginia Plant Farm, Franklin, Va., Route 1. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Express, $1 per 1,000; 
parcel post, $1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 for $7.50. Imme- 
diate shipment. D. C. Proctor, Pembroke, N. C. 

Our Cabbage Are Splendid—Recent freezing demon- 
strated quality. Hundred, 35c; thousand, $2. Price 
circular free. Special merchants’ sub-packet packing. 
Prices confidential. Murray Farm, Selma, Ala. 


300 Frost-proof Cabbage Plants, 75c; 500, $1.25; 
:000, $2, postpaid. Express: 1,000, $1.50: 5,008, 
$1.25 per thousand. Bargain prices on large lots. 
Leading varieties; packed in damp moss. The Dixie 
Plant Co., Hawkinsville, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants — Early Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. By 
express: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000 at $1.75; 10,000 
up, st $1.50, f.o.b. Delivered by parcel post: 


























satisfaction or money 
pO ccd postpaid. J. 
a. 

















Gentle Shetland Ponies—Satisfaction guaranteed. } 100, 35c; 1,000, $2.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Jno. Cunningham, Brandy Sta., Va. D. F. Jamison, Summerville, S. C 

Shetland Ponies for Sale—Imported stallion and Fulwood’s Cabbage Plants—Heady for immediate 
two mares. J. R. Stephens, Danville, Va. = shipment. Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 

For Sale—A beautiful 8-year-old horse. Will ex. | Wkefield, Succession and Flat Dutch.’ Prices: by 


change ~, auto or cattle. Chas. Benthall, Wood- 


land, N. 


Make the Children Happy Christmas—Buy them 
Shetland ponies. Beautiful ones, $50 to $80. Road- 





view Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 

For Sale—One twenty-months colt, speedy stock; 
5-year native jack; 9-year native jennet with 4- 
mouths colt, or would exchange for automobile. 
Cc. C. Combs, Gum Neck, N. C. 





DOGS 
Bird Dogs. Osco Eller, Wilkesboro, N. C. 


For Sale—White Scotch Collie Dogs—5- months old; 
both sexes. J. A. Mahaffey, Greer, S. C. 








For ~ Sale—Hounds, good for “OF ossums, squirrels, 
rabbits. Cheap. Geo. H. Ross, East Durham, N. ¢. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
a | BUCRENSC ee 
~Pure-bred Red Buckeye’ Cor kerels for Sale. Mre. 

. If. Culberson, Siler City, N. Cc. 
COCHIN 


Don’t Forget—Annual Poultry Special, January 5th! 
Send your advertisements in at once. Advertisementa 
received after December 27th will miss that great ig- 
sue. The Progressive Farmer. 
GEESE 


“Traly mated, $10 pair 























Wild Geese—Very rare. 
J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. 


~ LEGHORNS 


“Dandy” Leghorn Cocks and Cockerela (Younes) 
$1.50. Hunt, Route 7, Charlotte, N.C. 

White Leghorn Hens—One dollar each. Millbrook 
Stock and Poultry Farm, Henderson, N. C. 





For Sale—50 Single Comb 
April and May hatched, Barron and Young strains, 
20 or more, $1.15 each; less than 20, $1.25 each. 
Also 20 nice breeding hens, at $1.25 each. Bargains. 
Pineywood Farm, Route 1, Riverdale, N. C. 

ORPINGTONS 

Order Early for Nice Single Comb 
Cockerels. Claude J. Deal, Landis, N. 

Buff Orpingtona—Eggs and stock. Write for prices 
and show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


White Leghorn puilets, 





Buff Orpington 
Cc. 


Buff Orpingtons for Sale—Cock, ‘cockerel, hena and 
Dullets. Cook’s strain. Priced for quick sale. Green- 
field farm. Salisbury, N. C. 











REDS 
Rhode Island Red Cockerels—Finest Strain, deep 
tich red, beauties, $5. few young hens. Meridian 


College, Meridian, Miss. 
Few Very Fine Single Comb Rhode Island Red 


Cockerels left. Eggs for hatching January Ist. Won 
first, third cock; first, second hen: first, third cock- 
rel; third pullet; third pen, big Charlotte show. 
f. B. Pace, Roanoke, Va 

ROCKS 


Eggs Wanted—By our readers. Annual poultry spe- 
cial January 5th. If you have pure-bred stock and 
fegs to sell. send us your advertising quick. The 
Togressive Farmer. 





mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $2.25; by ex- 
press (not prepaid), 1,000 for $1.50; 5.000 at $1.25 
per 1,000; 10,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbaze Plants—RBest varieties; hardy stock. I 
have twenty-five million plants now up and growing. 
Can fill any size order, and will promise prompt ship- 
ment and full count. Prices: $1.40 per thousand: 
five thousand, $1.25 per thousand: ten thousand and 
over, 90c per thousand. Book your orders now for 
December, January and February shipments, and be 
sure of getting your plants. Joe J. Battle Stock and 
Plant Farms, Moultrie, Ga. 

COTTON 

Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed—G. L. Toole, Aiken 
South Carolina. 

Cleveland Big Roll Cotton Seed—Alien’s Town and 
Country Farms, Hoschton. Ga. 








Improved Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed for Sale— | 
Sa 


$3 per sige 8 fo.b. Beulaville. rown, 


Beulayville, 


Toole’s Early Prolific Cotton Seed—Originator and 
grower of Toole’s cotton seed. Write for prices ‘and 
testimonials. W. W. Toole, Augusta, Ga., Rt. 4. 

Express Cotton—Earliest, most prolific, upland long 
staple. Marketed first bale county this year. Espe- 
cially selected seed, three dollars bushel; ten bushels, 
$25. Shipp & Brown, Finleyson, Ga. 

Six Hundred Bushels Carefully Selected Cleveland 
Big Boll Cotton. Seed—One sixty bushel, ten-bushel 
lots and over. Less amounts, one seventy-five, here. 
Cash with order, E. W. Bryant, Laurinburg, N. C 


Mitchell’s Re-Improved King Cotton Seed—The 
latest improved, faultless bred, earlier, more prolific, 
larger boll, larger yield. For safety order quick, $7.50 
per 100-pound sack under seal and guarantee. Su- 
gar Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville, N. C. 

Cleveland Improved Cotton Seed, $2.50 bushel; 
King’s Re-Improved, $2.75 bushel; Mexican Big Boll, 
$3 bushel; Toole’s Prolific, $2.25' bushel: Dixie Wilt 
Resistant, $3 bushel. It is not too early to place 
your order for Farm Seeds that you are going to 
need. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 

Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiter 
pound. Largest per cent lint. 
boll weevils. Private gin, 
nated this wonderful cotton. Best all-round cotton 
grown. Seed going like hot cakes. Act quickly, 
Write for facts and proofs from your own state. Spe- 
cial price on seed for early delivery. Va ndiver Seed 











Coiton—40 bolls make 
No anthracnose. No 
private culler. We origi- 


Co., Lavonia, Ga. 
Three Bales Per Acte—Record of Manley’s Cotton. 
Early, prolific, resists drouth, winds and diseases. 


Doubled yield of other varieties in weevil Sections 
40 bolls make pound. Most lint, best price. Hayao 
special gin and culler. Write for facts and proofs 
from your own state and special delivered price on 
— wees, No boll weevils. E. S. Manley, Carnes- 
ville, Ga 





Mitchell’s Faultless Bred King Cotton Seed—As a 
New Year’s gift it will be of priceless value to any 
farmer and greatly appreciated. I guarantee the 
Same to be absolutely pure, faultless bred and satis- 
factory. Extra early, large five-lock bolls, very pro- 
lific, and large yield of lint and very best short staple. 
First selected seed of this new faultless bred strain 
offered. 10 pounds. by parcel post, $5, enough for 
one acre in hilis two feet by four and make an in- 
crease of seed 50 bushels. I. W. Mitchell, Youngs- 
ville, N. C, 














| Write for 





The Heavy Yielding Fangfor 
in the Piedmont section of G orgia. 40 
pound; 40 per cent lint. Extra 
delivere price and 
Weldon, Lavonia, Ga. 


ad Cotton Seed—Grown 
bolls weigh 
big five-lock bolis. 
particulars. G. §. 








CORN 
6,000 Bushels Yellow Corn Made on 100-Acro Plot 
of Land—Send post office money order $i, I will send 
10 selected ears of this corn to you postpaid. H. H. 
Hobgocd, Mapleviileé, N. € 
HEDGE 


Privet 
. Ly 


~Amoor River 
$1.50 per 100. A 


(Evergreen) Hedge—Plants, 
s0lick, Conover, N. C. 





~ PEAS~ 





te 


el; Whippoorwill peas . 
peas, $3.50 bushel; Mixed 
I , $3.40 bushel. Kirby 
South Carolina. 


bushel; Cotton Patch 
15 bushel; Clay 


peas, $3.15 
Seed Corapany, Gaffney 






PECAN TREES 
“AN About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. 
Pecan Company. Lumberten, Miss. 





~ Bass 





Sample Big. Pecan. Nuts Free—Landowners, write 
teday for samples and prices of trees. Southern Nut 
Tree Nurse Thomasville, Ga. 


Papershell Pecan Trees Should Be Set Out Imme- 
diately for best results. $l each gets our famous 
bred-up Stuarts, Success and Bass Papershells in 
strong, thrifty and vigorous trees. Guaranteed true to 
varicty. Immediate shipment 
if you are not perfectly satisfied. Order today. 
Papershell Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


TOBACCO ero 
~Adeock Tobacco Seed—Cultivated 12 years without 
fertilizer. Price 50 cents per ounce. Pervis Tilley, 
Bahama, N. ee ge hee a eet el rom 
“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS» 
= and Kieffer pears, 
Hartwell Nurseries, 








Peaches, apples 
rargain List.’’ 





Budded Pecans 
ten cents. Get ‘ 
Hartwell, Ga. 7 a 

‘Genuine Cabbage and Tomato Seeds 
Make your order now for spring sowing. 
prices. East Virginia Plant Farm, Franklin, 
Route 1. 
~ We Offer 1,000 Pounds Choice Cabbage Seeds; also 
tomato, lettuce, onion, spinach and other seeds, beans, 
peas, ete. Prices free. James. J. Councill & Sons, 
Franklin, Va. 





i 


1l_ varieties. 
Write for 
Va., 





Tall Home Grown Seed Rye—$2.25; Abruzzi, $3.50; 
Red Rust Proof oats, $1.05; prolific seed wheat, re- 
cleaned, $2.90. Ail in new Triple B, seamless bags, 
in lots of 2% bushels or more. J. KB. Coulter, Con- 
nellys Springs, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof. Millions now ready 
for immediate shipment. Satistaction guaranteed. 
Jersey Wakefleld, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Flat Dutch, Drumhead. Express: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.50; 5,000 and over $1. Parcel post paid: 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2. Sweet potato plants, $1.50 1,000. 
Wholesale and retail, Clark Plant Company, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. eee 
RAR AAR RRR nnn nee 
For Trade—One pair young mules for 8-16 Mogul 
tractor. W. T. Linney, i  o. 


Hiddenite, 


Sun-dried Apples—15¢ pound; Irish potatoes, $1.30 
bushel. Cash with order. Luther Cobb, Culberson, 
North Carolina. 


“If we do not do your printing ‘we both lose.” Ask 
us for samples and_ prices. Printing Department, 
Oxford Orphanage, N. C. 


Turner’s Almanac for 1918—12c¢ prepaid. 
dars, courts, etc. Special articles; 104 pages. 
from dealer or The Times, Raleigh, N. C. 





All calen- 
Buy 


Wanted—Taled straw, shucks, or hay of all de- 
acription. Let me know best price for eash at your 
station in first letter. Albert Atwood, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 


Spray materials for all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables. I carry the only complete line in the South. 
Write me for prices and directions. J. W. Woolfolk, 
General Distributor, Fort Valley, Ga. 


Peanut Growers—Send 10c¢ for sample copy of The 
Peanut Promoter, a monthly journal. Tells all about 
peanuts, keeps you posted on market, trade conditions, 
Address Peanut Promoter, 400 Kiam Bldg., Houston, 
Teras. 


Farm Bookkeeping is Necessary for Your Success 
and son's education. Will send blank books for 
year’s record and my book of instructions which will 
teach you, for $2. Horace D. Murray, Attorney, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


While the Sugar Famine is on, try our ‘Famous 
Sugar House’’ molasses. For few weeks we will sell 
in fifty-gallon barrels, fifty cents; 5-gallon kegs,, 12¢ 
higher; ten-gallon kegs, 10c gallon higher; thirty-gal- 
lon kegs, 8c gallon higher. Our contract lasts only a 
few weeks longer. Better buy quick. Cash with order. 
Winston Grain Co., Winston, N. C. 


_...OUR LAND EXCHANGE 








Farms in Indiana. Zeltine Johnston, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

If It Is a Good Farm You Want at a Sacrifice 
Price, write Box 248, Burgaw, N. C. 








Wanted to Rent—Small tobacco farm on shares, or 
manage larve farm. First-class references. Addreas 
“J. R.’’, Roxboro, N. C., Route i, Bot 
I Have Some Cash Buyers for Salable Farms—Will 
deal with owners only. Give description, location, 
and cash price. James P. White, New Franklin, Mo. 


Northern Virginia Stock Farms—Country homes on 
electric and steam road, convenient to Washington. 
Let me know what you want. A. H, Buell, Real 
Estate, Herndon, Virginia. 

Beautiful Place—Twenty Acres—Famous ‘‘thermal 
belt’’; climate unexecelled. Six acres choicest grapes 
produced $1,000 worth this season: six highest state 
cultivation; balance pasture woods, Price : 
J. F. Black, Tryon, N. C. 

You Can Do Better on a 
@ year’s subscription 


S¢ 
and 





Southern Farm—Send for 
free to our. beautifully illus- 
trated magazine, The Southern Homeseeker, which 
tells all about good, low priced land and Southern 
opportunities. Write F. H. LaBaume, Agr’l. Agt., N. 
& W. Ry., 443 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 

Florida Lands—Maturing early cotton; avoiding boll 
weevil; affording year-round grazing and plenty water 
livestock; producing fruits and vegetables during sea- 
son’ when prices are highest: prices most reasonable 
compared with present and rapidly increasing values. 
Particulars free. J. B. Ransom, First National Bank 
Bldg., Tampa, Fla. 


_Who Wants a Sunshine Home in the famous Pecos 
Valley, New Mexico? An irrigated farm home that 
should pay for itself on two crops of cotton under 
present conditions. Boll weevil and other cotton de- 
Stroying pests unknown. An ample and never-failing 
supply of good irrigating water by gravity canal. 
Often two bales of cotton and over six tons of cured 
pea green alfalfa to the acre annually. One-fifth 
cash, balance easy terms to people understanding cot- 
ton and alfalfa growing. For full Particulars name 
this paper and address W. C. Rarig, Ransom Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





Your money returned | 
Bass 


(17) 





For Exchange—Good Iowe Farm—Will 
cheaper land. L.. Temmey, 515 Brownell, 
Nebraska 

2,000 Acres—Very best stock farm proposition in 
W arren County, Mis two miles to station, Consoli- 
dated School and best improved road in South. Ten 


miles to Vicksburg. Nearly all under fence. Flowing 


alone, $15 
Mississippi. 


Water that never fails. Luxuriant grasses. Will lease 

700 acres adjoining cheap. Fine community. Now 

carrying 500 head grade cattle and hogs, sheep, mules. 

etc. Will sell land separately, or all together. Land 
The Barbour 





Realty Co., Vicksburg, 





| 2 


~ Tron Peas, $3.50 bushel; Brabham Peas, $3.50 bush- | 
$3.25 











ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL 
BOOKS BY CLARENCE POE 


“& SOUTHERNER IN EUROPE” 
(Travel Letters from England, Scotland, 


France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Itaiy). 


“It fs equaliy fresh and graphic in 
its pictures, judicious and penetrat- 
ing in its reflections - . singu- 
larly fair and acute.’’—Ambassador 
James Bryce of Great Britain. 
“Many a man will learn more 
from it than he would from a trip to 
Surope itself.”"—Charlotte Observer, 


Prices: 


163 pp. 75 cants. With The Progressive 
Farmer one year, $1.60. Paper bound copy 
with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.26. 
Free copy for $1 in subscriptions to The Pro- 
Sressive Farmer. 


“WHERE HALF THE WORLD IS WAKING 


(Travel Letters from Japan, Korea, Man- 
ehuria, China, the Philippines and India). 


“There is not @ dull line jin it’"— 
Dallas News. 

“The fairest modern model of a 
trustworthy book on the Orient."— 
Philadelphia North American. 

“It is as readable as a novel, It 
{9 as full of life as a drama. It is 
fully up-to-date and needs immedi- 
ate attention.”"—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“I was up nearly all night reading 
your book, ‘Where Half the World 
Is Waking Up.’ Read every line of 
it. It is fine.’—c, gs, Barrett, Presi- 
dent National Farmers’ Union. 


276 pages, including 32 full Pages of won- 
aerful photographs that will make you feel 
as if you had yourself seen all the strange 
landa and peoples of the waking Orient— 
China, Japan, Manchuria, Korea, the Philip- 
Pines, and India 


Prices: 


$1. Cloth. With The Progressive Farmer 
one year, both for $1.50. Free copy for $2 in 
subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer. 


RR ae eae AER 
Prof. W. K. TATE 


ef George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn., has this to say of 


‘“‘How Farmers Codperate 
and Double Profits,’’ 7 


By CLARENCE POE: 


“Im my opinion this is the most helpfal 
book on this subject which hae ever been 
written for American farmers, 


“It fa concrete and accurate and bears 
on every page the mark of first-hand in- 
vestigation. 


“It is #0 clear that wayfaring man, 
even a college professor, may not mis- 
take its meaning. 

“Moreover, it does not merely leave the 
reader with a feeling that he has learned 
something new but also with the very 
definite conception of Ways and means 
there goes the ardent ambition to under- 
take some codperative movement for the 
tote ,of the community in which he 

vos,’ 











Get a Copy Toaday!. 256 Pages, cloth 
binding, price ........... ocsccce O1.00 
With The Progressive Farmer one 
ME Vek 00 465 4% os Be ae IE 5G rere RN $1.50 


Or sent asa reward for @ club of 2 yearly 
subscriptions—your own not included, 
Address ail orders to ? 


TIE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SPECIAL OF FER—if you have already 
fenewed your subscription this year, you 
can get a copy for $1 just ag if you were 
sending your renewal now. 














—————— THE IDEAL DUROC FARM 
Pigs sired by a son of Orion Cherry King and out of 
Cherry Tip sow Also pigs sired by son of Imperator 
and out of granddaughters of Orion Cherry King and 
Perfect Top Col. These are splendid pigs and selling 
fast. $25 each, registered 5 DEAL FARM, 

D. J. Simmons, Prop., Route 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 








Would Sell My Splendid Herd Boar, S. C. KING THE 
COL, No. 72777. fest of color, up on his toes, high 
breeding weight 500 Ibs., show weight 700 
as a Kitten; and is a proven and guaran- 
Am offering him for no fault whatever. A 
to get a herd boar. $150 gets him. 

THE IDEAL FARM, 

Prop., Route 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 


arch back; 
Ibs.; active 
teed sire. 

chance 


D. J. Simmons, 








Calved March 2, 1916, 


Young David.... 
| 289291 
FREDIE DONALD 
365305 ) 
Nella... 
| 301371 


An ideal bul! at a sacrifice price. 





FOR SALE, PRICE $300. A FINE HEREFORD BULL AT A BARGAIN 
Detailed pedigree ag foilows: 


Lot—1—Bull. 
Don. 42121460 
( Starlight 139555 

f Tecumseh 61162 

1. Gypsey Girl 44604 
§ Dwight 151187 

1 Maude 61656 
Dewhurst 127129 
Lodosky 145241 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 


Sir David..., f Beau 
205428 
Rosetta..... 


Miss Lodosky f{ 
230120 t 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


_BERKSHIRES a PEACOCK & HODGE——AUCTION SALE . spenncccocans Space 
40 HEAD—DUROC-JERSEY BRED SOWS AND GILTS—40 HEAD FOR SA LE 


SALE WILL BE HELD IN WELL HEATED BARN. 


COCHRAN, GEORGIA, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY, 9TH, 1918. Guer nsey 
SOWS AND GILTS sired by Orion Cherry King Jr., Sensation Select, 
Imperator’s Success, King the Col., Orion Cherry King, Tax Payer’s Bull 
Model, imperator, Illustrator and others of equal note. 
The Offering will be bred to Orion Cherry King Jr., our $3,500 World’s 
Champicn, Sensation Select, the 1915 Georgia Champion, and Impe- Calves : 
rator’s Orion, the 1917 Georgia Champion. a win 
Positively the Greatest Offering Ever Put up in the South. — 
Sale Begins Promptly at 1 O’Clock P.M. of May Rose breeding Prices 


AND THE PIG IS YOUR’N Weather conditions will not affect the sale. reasonable. 
BERKSHIRE &TAMWORTH Auctioneers and Fieldmen:—Col H. L. Iglehart, Elizabethtown, Ky; WADDINGTON FARM 


Col. F. D. Hengst, Louisville, Ky; also Representative the Duroc WHEELING WEST VIRGINIA 
PIGS. Bulletin. Robt. J. Evans will represent American Association; 

Walter J. Woodall, Southeast Livestock. _HEREFORDS _ 

SOLD ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. . 


EVERY PIG HAS A PEDIGREE. Send Mail Bids to Any of the Above, in Our Care. Write for Catalog. 


pet is Bu aL HIGHWAY FARM, ||| KPT cn SERVICE! 


’ COCHRAN, GA. ELKO, GA. BEAU DONALD [97th 560444. 
sia Si 3 BEY BOUAD Eh ee, 
DURHAM. N C. Three of the 6 Beau Donald 


DUROC-JERSEY MULE FOOT AND DUROC-JERSEY HOGS SPECIAL OFFERING NOW: 


; Forty Head of High-class Cows 
New Years’ Special Offering, Mule Foots: and Heifers, mostly bred or with 


calves at foot. 
10 Bred Gilts—150 to 165 lbs.,...$40 each Pigs furnished in unrelated sexes. 


a ¢ E Ten Good Bulls of Bonnie Brae 
ete” ee ee ee 8th and Disturber breeding, ready 
| 10 Bred Gilts—200-pounders, ...$60 each 5 Bred Gilts—150 to 165 lbs,....$40 each 


- > i |f for service. 
. 10 Bred Gilts—250-pounders, ...$75 each 5 Bred Gilts—175 to 185 lbs.,...$50 each ’ 
For Sale, All Ages andin |f 5 (only) Bred Gilte—300-pound- & Wecd Gile-406 co 558-p0une: All Offered at Prices That Will Please Buyers 


Any Quantity. Pairs and ; $160 each 8, 5 eac R. R. GILTNER, Eminence, Ky. 
T M t d N IN 10 Pairs Pigs—70 lbs. to the pair 5 Bred Gilts—250 Ibs. or over,...$75 each 
rios Matedg No AKIN. | 0 Ree $30 pair All these bred gilts are bred for spring 
ios Mate oO in. 10 Trios Pigs—110 Ibs. to the litters by my $1,000 Cherry Chief—Edu- REGISTERED HEREFORDS 

REG 55 0s 09 hes a 6-6 0's O18 ee 4O8 bbs $45 trio sat Ohio Chief bo: Al hav € 
Credit Extended to Responsible ps ne Rae seer one Cee Seek, Kae Reve some All Ages and Sex 
0 Pairs Pigs—125 Ibs. to the fine pigs by this great boar mated with Heard headed by Albany Fairfax and Donald 

Parties DAIP oe ee eee cere eee eeenee $50 the pair Defender pigs, for $70 pair; $100 a trio. jackstone, 
; 10 Trios Pigs—200 Ibs. to the Terms: Bred gilts, 25 per cent purchase Also Shetland Ponies—all ages. 
MBALL $75 a trio price with order, balance when you are Write Us. 

WR.kl "1 10 Roar Pigs to mate with the above notified gilt reserved for you is ready to BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, 


, gilts and their coming litters, be shipped. Other stock, cash with the | Georgia. 
HARGROVE,N c weight 50 to 60 ibs. each,......$25 each order. |_| Buford, 4 
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| 
Make —_ Rogge from snp gg. ag your sti at once, if | HOLSTEINS 
possible. o not aswer this ad unless you mean business. ; wENTUCKY, HOLSTEINS Splendid Bull Calves, $60: 
See My Hogs and Aberdeen-Angus Bulls at Southern Cattlemen’s | Qut of A. R. 0. Da $60. Females various ages. 
. . } lls. r fant success of our ca e in 
Convention and Sale, Little Rock, Arkansas, February 5, 6, 7, and 8. | Bervice, Bulls, in foo nd A. R. O. records prove their 


W. B: DORMAN, NASHVILLE, ARKANSAS. | superiority. Especially desirable for Southern buyers 


| because of acclimation. All registered. Reasonable 
| prices. Dependable warranty. 
| Newman & Bowles, Kaintuckee Farm, Bardstown, Ky. 


"JERSEYS — 


= a Who Are © templaing Purchasing DUROC- : : & JERSEY BULL CALVES. 


JERSEY SWINE for Foundation Stock:—We have : : Back From National Dairy 
what you want in Bred Sows, Bred and Open Gilts, 4 Ee What They Did at the Only Test Where Sh 
Pigs, Single, pairs or trios, male and female. Can sie ow 
furnish any reasonable quantity. : All Dairy Breeds Were Represented R P f M it 
Boars, all ages, for light or heavy duty. Our stock is j = i 
all registered and prices reasonable: Terms given to 4 “t In the Pan American Model egister 0 erit. 
responsible parties. We are pioneers in the swine 3 é Dairy Breed Test the Guernseys | ‘atte thay duel 
business in the South and carry a large stock at all 3 rh en oe h fi b fat These ulis ave producing 
times. Call, wire or write us. ‘ ¥ won the prize for net profit in utter at pro- ‘< is é 8 
i ‘ fi 5 | dams and prize winning sires 
KIMBMALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. i duction, the prize for net profit in butter pro- : h Wri f di 
iA ‘ duction, the highest average score on butter, the behind them. | rite tor pedi- 
POLAND.- -CHINAS 1% best rating for color and flavor of butter, the lowest cost per gree giving milk and butter fat 
x eee. ae patentee a ae et TY ’ pound of butter produced, and the greatest return for $1.00 . 
—BIG BONED POLAND- CHINAS— 5 invested in food, The best cow and three of the best five cows records. 


ih s Ny five Guernseys. 
BRED SOWS AND GILTS. L ade BY a in the entire fifty in test were from the 
Everything Cholera Immune for life. 7 2 ¥ : a K Write for full information. 


Pedigree furnished. Price $35 and up. ~ bes ies 4 ye aE. ee AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 

S. R. THOMPSON, Gallion, Ala. _ Bon © Totessens, Mi. Ei. MANSFIELD HALL FARM, 
TTTITITITLIUITULLLI { dpa 

O. I. C’s. Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
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Prices Reasonable. 

















wee 


—N. C. John Orion No. 6922i—|[ Just Received— 50 HEAD JERSEY HEIFERS —Just Received 


State Fair Winner, and Sire of Winners. 
Sire, John’s Orion; dam by Highland King. If you 


Tub a te tga Se ka ene Which Will Be Sold at Public Auction on My Farm, MERID AT E 
here is your chance. Price for fuick sale $150. ’ ; 
4. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. C. at 12 O’Clock Noon, January 10, 1918. 


nnn Farm Located One Mile From Warren Plains, N. C. J ERSEYS 


oO. : 
for pigs of Sept. and Oct. On Portsmouth Branch of the Seaboard Railroad. Hotel and automo- Three sons of The 
farrow at $15 each; $28 per 


pair, no-akin, 8-10 weeks bile accommodations at Norlina and Warrenton. (sive of 35 tested 

re) pedigre mnt. . 4 - P : 33 

boata, welatt 100 Wk, S40. Phis stock is tuberculin tested and from the best producing dairy herd cows), wad of ig 

bo ib. boars $22.50. Best of Ohio. By registered sires and dams which have official tests ranging i ted Registerof 
as : : orted Registero 

wet from 300 to 475 pounds of butter fat in ten months 























»' o i 
—— ————— r ; ferit dams. Rec- 
F " E . / 

Official Journal of the O. I. C. Write for Catalog. | Bea ommended as 
— osoters’ Assocation: herd-headers, “ 
Pillec wit > rs + ry 
breed and beg articles. ‘Meess W. A. CONNELL, WARREN PLAINS, N. C. | AYER & McKINNEY 
page a live one. | 00 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Special Offer, | Year 25 Cents. PRR RO : 

O. I. C. Swine Breeders® Guide, Montpelier, Indiana. 


0. I. C.’s ? and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 


Gilts, Sows. Young a a 5 “ ‘ o SHORTHORNS 
ny pis, sata ie a Reece ree | OS. TAYLOR PLANTATION[|)- 
i2) rices reasonable. 
F.E.RUEBUSH, _Sciota, Illinois. 7 a —— SHORTHORNS 
aoe svc 7 BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 20 Registered Cows, Reds and Roans, 
PIGS FROM BIG TYPE 


all bred to our herd bulls. Some young 
PRIZE WINNERS . é Goiden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, Tormentor, Bulle Comite 06 teat Le 


> i : ; , ship soon. All are served by Good Count 
Soeclal Prices to inte ce Oxford Lads and Eminent families. You know there is and Royal Primrose. 
Spe es to rduce 


tng no better blood than these famous proved families. BLANTYRE FARM 
Cc. E. FISHER & CO., COLLINSVILLE, “OHIO. Bs e rs - Box 611, Meridian, Miss. 
Write for descriptions and prices 









































oO. 1. C. FALL PIGS AL ~ € 
for Spring oo From 8 i. ge ages rd y HORSES AnD. ee 

has never been defeated when entire herd was shown. TAYLOR PLANTATION COLUMBIA S C , my 
Order early for stock out of Virginia State Champion 9 is 3 4 
sow. Stock must be as represented or money refunded, 


R. Q@. OWEN, Route f, Bedford, Va. 40 Young Mules for Sale 40 
‘ear- 
ey TAMWORTHS ; ABERDEEN-ANGUS © PeLr ABERDEEN-ANGUS unning rom eartings to our-y -OlGs. 


High-headed, Smooth, Quick Mules. 


> pei ahs ead Stead We want to sell the entire lot to make room for 
I am offering a a num- “Both sexes, all ages, best xtension of Hereford Cattle. 
TAMWORTHS an Agee, "English, canadian ABERDEEN- ANGUS ber of young bulls, ANGUS ‘CATTLE eiahes, ‘ele seeks te on of ales See 

cows and heifers. | service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Als ODSTOCK FARM 

Largest Exhibition Herd In the South. good individuals and well bred, at moderate prices. eauamnatie Se ee STALLION, tea. wo S if N.C 

DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Stock registered. istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. F. D. Butler, Megr., Draper, 

Columbia. South Carotina. | 3. DB. BLACKWELL, FAYETTE, MIS6OURI. | ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
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Jeffersonton, Va. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters-to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 
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THE SCOUT LAW—RULES 
FOR BOY SCOUTS 


1. A Scout Is Trustworthy 


Scout’s honor is to be trusted. If he 

were to violate his honor by telling a 
lie, or by cheating, or by not doing exact- 
ly a given task, when trusted on his hon- 
or, he may be directed to hand over his 
Scout badge. 


1. A Scout Is Loyal i 


He is loyal to all to whom loyalty is 
due: his Scout leader, his home, and par- 
ents and country. 


3. A Scout Is Helpful 


He must be prepared at any time to 
save life, help injured persons, and share 
the home duties. He must do at least 
one good turn to somebody every day. 


4. A Seout Is Friendly 


He is a friend to all and a brother to 
every other Scout. 


5. A Scout Is Courteous 


He is polite to all, especially to women, 
children, old people, and the weak. and 
helpless. He must. not take pay for being 
helpful or courteous. 


6. A Scout Is Kind 


He is a friend to animals. He will not 
kill nor hurt any living creatures need- 
lessly, but will strive to save and protect 
all harmless life. 


%. A Scout Is Obedient 


He obeys 
trol leader, 
authorities. 


8. A Scout Is Cheerful 


He smiles whenever he can. His obed- 
ience to orders is prompt and cheery: He 
never shirks nor grumbles at hardships. 


9. A Seout Is Thrifty 


He does not wantonly destroy property. 
He works faithfully, wastes nothing, and 
makes the best-use of his opportunities. 
He saves his money so that he may pay 
his own way, be generous to those in 
need, and helpful to worthy objects. He 
may work for pay but must not receive 
tips for courtesies or good turns. 


10. A Scout Is Brave 


He has the courage to face danger in 
spite of fear and has to stand up for the 
right against the coaxings of friends or 
the jeers or threats of enemies, and de- 
feat does not down him. 


11. A Scout Is Clean 
He keeps clean in body and thought, 


stands for clean speech, clean sport, clean 
habits, and travels with a clean crowd. 


12. 


He ts reverent toward God. He is faith- 
ful in his religious duties and respects 
the conviction of others in matters of 
custom and religion. 





his parents, scout master, pa- 
and all other duly constituted 


A Scout Is Reverent 











SURPRISING THE PASTOR 


t (Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AST spring the people of our community 

wanted to give our pastor a surprise—so 
they decided a home-made quilt would be a 
good present. One woman furnished cotton 
for the batting and the young people gath- 
ered together one night and picked the seed 
We had a nice time doing 
this and listening to good music furnished 
by a Victrola. 

Money was made up to buy the other nec- 
essary materials and when it was finished 
the women gave a quilting. 

Our pastor was very grateful for his home 
manufactured present, and the making and 
giving of it was a pleasure to the whole 
community, 

ALFRED WISER. 

Manchester, Tenn. ° 


HOW A LITERARY SOCIETY 
MADE GOOD 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
6¢R ET us organize a literary society,” was 
he idea of a wide-awake boy in our 
community. He interested a few and finally 
& meeting was held for organizing. 

Some discouraged the idea, said we could 
not keep it up, ete. We elected three ofi- 
cers,—chairman, seceretary and editor. The 
all meetings; the 
secretary kept a record of each meeting, and 
it was the duty of the editor to 
Paper, which we called the 
sisting of neighborhood news 
the members, to be read 

The first meeting of 





prepare a 
“Journal” con- 
and jokes 
at each meeting. 


on 


course was only the 


' beginning, and there was no program except 


a debate. We decided to meet the following 


another debate and 
@ short program. 

Our next meeting was 
hot only al! the children, 
Well, became enthusiastic. 

In preparing 


so successful that 


but the parents as 


our programs, we always 


tried to suit the occasion, have something 


entirely new each time, and in selecting sub- 
jects for debate we tried to get something 
that would interest the audience and not be- 
come tiresome, 

The schoolhouse where we met was & 
small one-room building, and would not hold 
all the people who came to our meetings. 
Finally the people began to talk of a new 
building and with the heip of the state the 
next year a new building was completed. 
It consisted of one large room, two cloak 
rooms,-entrance hall, and gallery. The large 
room will have a partition put in if it is 
ever needed. But having only one teacher it 
is not needed now. 

As its* contribution to the new building 
the literary society decided to give a library. 
A play entitled ‘‘Fanny Brown’’ was gotten 
up to raise funds. We charged°25 and 15 
cents admission. It was a perfect success. 
Refreshments were sold and in all we clear- 
ed $61. This paid for the library and left a 
balance which was used for other things for 
the school. NORINE SIMMONS. 

Tanglewood, Texas, Rt. 1. 





A Young Sheep Farmer 


AM a farmer's son and I live on a farm 

containing about fifteen acres, 

I go to school in the winter for a term of 
eight months. I have gone four terms and 
have not missed a day. I am eleven years 
old and am in the sixth grade. The name 
of my school is Silver Run Consolidated It 
is one of the best in Pearl River County. 
We have pupils from three counties. 

Last year our county agent, Mr. Me- 
Candlis, said that he would help us to have 
pure-bred hogs. He made an offer that he 
would get us a pure-bred Duroc-Jersey sow 
pig if we wanted it and would take good 
care of it and would give him two 
pigs from- the first litter. A number of us 
took the pigs on these terms. I now have 
my sow and two fine pigs. 

I planted an acre of corn but the storm 
ruined most of it. When I harvested my 
corn I had only 20 bushels. I gave in a re- 
cord of my corn and won a nice gold pin and 
The Progressive Farmer for one year. I 
have been reading several farm papers and I 
have not found one that beats The Progres- 
sive Farmer. It is a great help to me. 

I like to see pretty stock on the farm. Our 
stock consists of three head of cows and one 
hundred sheep, 20 hogs and one horse. Of 
this number those that belong to me are 
three hogs and 20 sheep. 

When I was quite small every nickel I 
would get I would put in my savings bank. 
‘When I had accumulated enough Papa 
bought me two ewes. Now I have 20 head. 

CARL HESTER. 

Perkinston, Miss., Rt. 2. 


An Easter Picnic 


HEN we were in the southern part of 

Texas, one lovely Easter morning a small 
crowd of us went to a salt stream called 
“Aroya,” on a picnic. 

The first thing we did when we arrived at 
the stream was to den our bathing suits and 
go in for a jolly swim, and my! what fun we 
had in the clear sparkling water. 

Then later we gathered wood, made fires 
and cooked our dinner which consisted of 
bacon, light bread, pickles, cake and 
eggs than I ever saw at one time. 
were fried, scrambled, and some boiled 
colored. A nest was made from a 
green cabbage which was filled with 
bright colored eggs. 

Just the 
snowy cloth we 





more 
They 
and 
huge 
the 


lunch 
took 


as was spread on the 
a snap-shot of the ta- 
ble and crowd. 

In the afternoon our mothers hid a lot of 
eggs in the grass and flowers and we young 
people had lots of fun finding them. The 
one who found the largest number received 
a large sugar egg as prize. This was award- 
ead to a little girl twelve years old. 

We played “hide and seek” and lots of 
other interesting games until we were very 
tired. Then we found some horned frogs, 
ground squirrels and saw a coyote. 

After gathering a lot of wild flowers we 
all went home, tired but happy with the 
remembrance of a happy day never to. be 
forgotten. VERA GREENE (Age 13). 

Hartman, La. 





Conundrums for the Fireside 


What fruit grows ‘on 
Electric currents. 

What three letters change a girl 
woman? Age. 
Where can 
the dictionary. 
When can you 
When it is frozen. 

How many clams can you eat on an empty 
stomach? One. 

What is older than its mother? Vinegar. 

Why are good people like pianos? Be- 
cause they are grand, square and upright 


telegraph wires? 
into a 
money always be found? In 


carry water in a sieve? 


(19) 1375 


What. your trap will do when your 
game steps into it depends largely on 
the spring. 

Here is one of the strongest points 
of the Victor Trap—the quick sharp 
action.of the spring, ‘‘sure to go and 
sure’ to hold.” 

‘ There’s.a world of minute care and experi- 
ence in the springs of the Oneida Community 
Game Traps. These are the traps of the pro- 
fessional trapper the world over—the man 
who means to get the game. 


ASK YOUR. DEALER TO SHOW YOU THE: 
VICTOR TRAP—‘“‘The Spring’s the Thing’’ 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTp., ONEIDA, N. Y. 
Also Makers of a Complete Line of Mouse and Rat Traps 








START THE YEAR RIGHT 
1918 


One of these BINDERS will be sent 
to you upon receipt of 50c or with 
a years’s subscription $1.40. Fora 
3-year subscription $2.00, without 
extra charge. We pay the postage. 


We will send you an INDEX also, 
upon request. 
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FOR 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
CALF, PIG AND POULTRY CLUB 


Enclosed find $ years subscription for 


Neme of Subscriber. 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following in 
The Progressive Farmer's Calf, Pig and Poultry Club. 


Name of Club Worker 


ie Ci eee State 
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€ HONS 
«Smashinay 
Buggy Pr 1ces) 


EN and women of the Southland—you know something about the Bohons—you 
know how George Bohon founded this Business and how we boys, his sons, have 
oes built the greatest business of its kind in all the world by selling vehicles and harness 
of the finest type to farmers and others at unheard-of low prices. Naturally we are proud 
of George Bohon’s record and we are out to keep the family slate clean by square 
deiling. ‘That’s our principle. It has been bred into our blood. 
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GEORGE BOHON 
Founder 





The Bohons sell everything direct to you from our own crease in cost of fine hickory, steel, leather and every- 
thing else that goes into a buggy. The book is a wone 


der. Write for it and see for yourself. 


We Have Made a World’s Record 


We want you to know aboutit. By staying right in ourown 
home town when big cities everywhere tried to induce us to 
become city men, by living plain and by clean, hard work 
we are able to offer such vehicles as will stir your blood by 
their beauty at right-down-to-the-bottom prices. 


factory. In the past we have startled everybody, fairly 
mace city makers look sick by our low prices on fine 
goo’'s. Now we are out to beat our own record right in 


“the ace of high prices for raw materials. 
Get Our Record-Breaking, Big New Book 


Never was such a book published before. Never sucha 
record made for holding down prices on beautiful ve- 


hicles in the very face of 50 per cent to 200 per cent in- 


Don’t Take My Word for it—Get the Big, New, Free 





or UF 






ga 





2. S| 


ie itn ss fat _ a 
” Road Test 
60 Days’ Road Tes 
Although we have kept prices down 
Unlimited Guarantee -in the face of increases in cost of 
materials we stick to our 60 days’ approval test. Drive it back of your own 
mare on:the roughest roads youcan find. Note the extreme riding comfort, the 
spring action, the extra strength that is built into the wheels, gear and throughout 
the entire vehicle. Bohon Buggies are made in the heart of the greatest straight- 
grained, tough, split hickory-growing section of America. We Bohons know 
what you want and I absolutely guarantee we are ready to give it to you. 
> I'll send you the book free, postage paid. It is my masterpiece, my super-catalog. 
CJ Into it I have just put the work of the best years of my life. Ihave shown you more 
styles, more beautiful vehicles. I have taken you into my confidence about every 
detail of buggy building in my big factory. I’ll put you right, too, on fine harness 
of all kinds, single and double, at low prices You want this book. My Money- 
ret Saving Merchandise and Farm Equipment Catalog should be in your hands 
also. Write—get both books today. 


My $30,000.00 Bond Protects You 

I have aimed to give you the biggest and best buggy 

a Proposition ever put on the market. I will save you $25 to $50 on your buggy this 
year. But write me now for the Free Books. Tell me to send the Money-Saving 


General Catalog. I will save you money on almost every kind of merchandise 
D. T. BOHON, Pres. 





and backs everything I say. 


youuse onthe farm. Finest quality—quick shipments. 


. lft pall NH Ut j THE D. T. BOHON COMPANY 
10 Main Street 


HARRODSBURG, KY. 





HITCH YOUR THons 
TO THE THO ROUGHBRED 
OF auccing | UCHBRED 
















































































~ \\1 D.T. BOHON, JR. 
2 The Future President SR 
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